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[‘ FIgTxY POUNDS!" MUTTEBED CLAUD TO HIM2ELF, “IT 1g WORTH TRYING FOB! "’] 


HILDRED ELSINORE. 


Emm = 
CHAPTER I. 


Tax ground floor of a house in the new part 
of Falham ; standing not along the good old 
Omnibus route which seems to have been un- 
touched by the hand of time, bat in the laby: 
tinth of streets and terraces which have 
Sprang up like mushrooms on 8 district only 
twenty years ago given over to market gar- 

8. Jast the two parlours with folding 
doors, so familiar to all those who have had 
to inhabit cheap apartments, where the in- 
Variable rule is for the front chamber to be a 
sitting-room, while the back is devoted to the 
hours of slamber. 

' No. 89, Delaporte-road had nothing what. 
ever to distinguish it outwardly from the 

houses on the same side of the way. 
They all had bay windows and venetian blinds, 
Provided by the landlord; they were all 
reached by a flight of steps, and all, or most 
of them. let apartments. 

No. 89 was at the select end of the road, 





that is it faced the small enclosure round a 
large, red-brick church, and so was not only 
free from opposite neighbours, bat could enjoy 
an uninterrapted view of the few stunted 
shrabs which tried to flourish in the said 
enclosure. 

The halt-dozsn houses immediately opposite 
the church had also the advantage of always 
knowing the time, since a large clock had been 
presented to 8s. Ucaula’s by a generous 
parishioner. 

Against these privileges must be reckoned 
that the bell of 8+. U-:eula’s sounded like a 
moffia-man’s, and that the choir practices 
twice a week were hardly a musical treat; 
bat, on the whole, Delaporte road considered 
8+. Urcsula’s an honour to the neighbourhood, 
and plamed themselves on the odour of 
sanctity derived from a church in their midst. 

Mra. Robson, the landlady of No. 89, was a 
widow, and unlike the proverbial lodging- 
letting widow she never talked of ‘having 
seen better days.”’ 

Her husband had been a scamp, who made 
her life one long anxiety ; and when her uncle 





lefs her a snag legacy, the first use Mr. 


Robson made of the money was to drink him- 
self to death. Happily this was such a ehort 
process, that he had not time to get through 
muoh of hia wife's little property ; and when 
she had buried him and paid all his debis— 
jast or uvjuss—Mrs, Robson found herself 
possessed of a thousand pounds in hard cash. 

Perhaps the idea of a home nothing could 
take from her was peculiarly attractive to a 
woman who, in her husband's time, had been 
continually driven out by lack of money to 
pay the rent, so Mrs. Robson bought No. 89, 
Delaporte-romfi—or rather the lease of it—for 
ninety-nine years. She furnished the house 
from top to toe; invested the remainder of 
the capital in railway stock paying six per 
cent,, and then began to think how she oould 
add to her income and educate her child, since 
thirty pounds a year was noé sofficient to keep 
and clothe them. 

The way was not hard to find. She was 
still a young woman, and an energetic one. 
Mes. Robson let her ground floor to a series 
of “City gents,” and took in a little dreas- 
making. Asshe employed no assistants, and 
was a rapid worker, this paid well; and by 
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the time her davghter Nan was eighteen, Mra, 
Robson had added considerably to her capital, 
and cet up @ littie servant to do the roughest 
of the house-work and ron errands, 

The widow was much looked up to in 
Deieporte road—a locality where few people 
lived ten years in one house, The clergyman 
of Ss. Uraula’s invoked her sid in sundry 
psrieh matters; his wife called once a quarter ; 
the doctor always recommended his assistants 
to lodge at No. 89 if they could be received 
there. In short, so far from “having seen 
vetter days,” theee were probably tha very 
best Mrs. Robson had ever known, and she 
would be quite satisfied if she never had to 
eee woree, 

Toe present tenant of the parlours had been 
there only two months, and waa a source of 
real anxiety to the kind-hearted widow. 

Claude Maitland had come to her an utter 
etranger, instead of being, 48 was mostly the 
case with her inmates, recommended by a 
former lodger, or one of the tradespeople. 

He was & handsome, pleasant.spoken young 
fellow, bat he was a sad variation from the 
regular habits wont to prevail in Mrs. Robson’s 
parlours, 

Off to London @ireotly after an early break- 
fast, home at seven or even later, had been 
she rule of the City genta the widow had re- 
ceived, while the doctor's sseistants had been 
away quite as many houra, only their days 
were spent in Falham instead of London. 

Mr. Maitland would breakfast at whatever 
time the fancy tock him from eight to eleven. 
He took no other meals at home ; sincs he never 
ate launch, and professed to dine at his club. 
Sometimes ke would uot go ont all day till 
seven at night, aud would perhaps not return 
at all, comiog in with the milk in the morn- 
ing, which his landlady declared was enough 
to give anyone & shook, 

Mr. Maitland never had any letters, though 
he wrote & great many. He expiained onca 
all his correspondence went to his clab, No 
one 6ver called to see him. He had—con- 
fessediy—no single acquaintance in Falham, 
and he never by any chance spoke abont his 
own concerns, 

Mre. Robson made up her mind over and 
over again to give him notice, She was not 
used to such uncanny goings on, she said, and 
nated mysteries, but though she had actually 
xone to his sitting room more than once with 
the express parpose of asking bim to find 
other apartments yet she bad never accom- 
piiehed her task. 

There was something about Clande Mait- 
land which disarmed all prejadice when in 
his presence. He had a rich, musical voice 
and a pair of bluec-grey eyes which—Mra, 
Rabeon declared—could charm a body's heart 
away. However much she distrusted him 
away from the glamour of his conversation 
and his handsome face, once with him Claude 
could win her over in two minutes to com- 
plete.confidence in him. 

{a was Wednesday evening. Mra. Robson 
had gone sorosa to the weekday service at 
St. Ursafa's. Nan was at bome with a bad 
beadache, Mr, Maitland was busy writing, 
bat had graciously deolared he should not 
want anything, so that the little maid had 
accompanied her mistress, A great hush bad 
fatien ou No. 89. No one would have guezsed 
she first ceedeaof a tragedy were being sown 
there. 

The pariour blinds were drawn and the 
gas lighted, Claude Maitland sat at the table 
which wad soattered over with many papers. 
is examination of these did not seem to 
rave been satisfactory. Tiere was a des- 
perate, hunted lock on his face, which took 
oothing from hia good looks, though it gave 
2 anxions, haggard expression to his beanti- 
fal blue- grey eyes. 

He was @ man nos mach over middle 
height, with a thick moustache “hiding his 
npper lip, whilea beard concealed the lower 
part of bis face, His features were good and 


clearly out; their regularity and their strange 
pailor gave him almost a stataesque appear: 





auce. His forehead was broad and smooth, 
hig dark brown hair was nearly black and 
curled lightly; but strikingly bandsome 
though Olaude was, his eyes gave his faces ite 
greatest charm. Thoy were large, lustrous 
grey eyes with a tinge of blue in their depths, 
and these eyes could speak any language he 
ohose ; tenderness or mirth, anger, reproach 
or scorn, all these passions could be reflected 
by these wonderful eyes which their owner 
knew fall well how to use. 

He pushed aside the papers witha groan 
and something like a smothered carse. 

‘'Pshaw! It's the aame old story—money. 
I must have money, or I might as well throw 
up the sponge.” 

He was faultlessly dressed, a ring of some 
value sparkled on his finger. He didnot look 
in the least like a poverty-stricken man, and 
yet is was even as he said—money was dea- 
perately wanted. 

‘I'm tired of everything,” he muttered, 
‘* How can a fellow keep straight with empty 
pockets? I've done my beast. 1’ve offered my 
services $0 everyone who advertises for a 
secretary. I’ve sent my papers to editor after 
editor, and a few bave gone off, just enough to 
keep body and soul together, but I can’s go 
on like this. I'd xvather eud it all with a 
bullet than keep on living from hand to 
mouth in this fashion, I'd better have died 
when I had that bad attack of fever-in tho 
Bush than have comerto—this." 

There was a little leather cave lying ‘half 
concealed among the papers, and Maitland's 
hand sought it convulsively as he finished 
speaking. Noneed to ask what it contained. 
This strange young man always kept. pistol 
by him, He had odd views of life, and 
often contemplated safeide, Things were at 
a very low ebb with himmow, far worse than 


anyone euspeoted, 

“ [‘dbhave deneit days ago,” he muttered, 
‘if ifbadua’tbeen for Nan. Poor little Nao, 
she ie actunily feol enough to love me,” 

Mrs, Robson believed ker daughter and her 
lodger on the moat-formal distant terms, and 
yet it was for Nan's sake Olaade Maitland 
lingered on in the dull little rooms at No. 59, 
and it wae for him that the girl had deceived 
her mother, and pleaded a headache as an 
exouse to stay away from church and secure a 
téte.a téte with her lover. 

She came in jast as Maitland’s hand had 
found the pistol. Quaickly concealing it he 
rose #0 meet her, a great tenderness in his 
eyes, his voice fall of love. 

‘* My darling, I never hoped for this,” 

Nan was barely eighteen, ten years or more 
Claude Maiiland’s janior. Her 
thought her “ nice looking,” one or*two of 
their Falbam friends declared the would not 
be 0 plain if only ahe bad.e little more colour; | 
but Claude Maitland, from the first moment 
he ses eyes on her, thovght her the loveliest 


mother | B6w 


neighbours that her girl earned a niee little 
sum already *by her pen, and the 
future she believed Nan’s stories would yield 
quite a regular income. 

* Are things very bad?” she asked Olande 
gently. She was so far in his confidence 
that she knew he had been trying hard for 9 
situation ever since he came to Delaporte. 


“About as bad as they could be,” he 
answered, gloomily. ‘Little girl, it was an 
evil day for you when you learned to care for 
an unlucky wight like me.” 

“T am not afraid,” ssid Nan, proudly, 
‘you are sure to get on; some day, Claude, 
the world will recognize your genius and 
reward you as it deserves.” 

The praiso was sweet to him, her faith 
wassweeter ; and yet the man knew he deserved 
neither. He cared for Nan more than he had 
ever oared for woman, but he would not have 
sacrificed one iota of his comfort for her sake, 

“ You #ee, child,” he said, gravely, ‘I've 
had a spell of bad Inuck lately. No one will 
have me for their secretary. My. atories come 
back one —. the other So gga a 
thanks,’ getting desperate. ere 
was-an artiele I looked on «8 positive to bring 
me in twenty pounds—and the publisher: 


So Rng pos bay al 
* Won! apy help to you, 
Olaude?" 

“My dear -ehild,” he said, eagerly, ‘'it 
might be my salvation. Don’t you see, Nan, 
no one is in London now; in Auguat town ic 
quite deserted; what I want is aditife ready 
money 40 carry:me on-till the autumn fairly 
begins, and I get-a pout we gecrstary to some 


Bhe smiled, az though exshanted at the 
thought it wae-in her. power to suggest a way 
of finding what he wanted, 

“Do you rememberteliing me.about your 
life abroad, Claude, and your greatfeiend Guy 
Bertram?" 

“My dear girl,.yes; bat that won't bring 
money. I have written out the moat thrilling 
of my adventures already, and mo publisher 
will look at them.” 

‘I didn't mean that, Lookhere, Olaude, I 
only saw this to-day, and I thought of you st 
once.” 

“This "' was a cutting from the advertise. 
ment column of a morning paper. Not the 
fathionable one which Maitland perused 
regularly with hia breakfast, but a less select 
journal from which Mrs. Robson gleaned the 


a. 
“Fifty Pounds Reward.—Wanted ihe 
present address of Guy Bertram, who sailed 
in the Occan Queen for Sydney in the autumn 
of the year eighteen-sighty, and wag last 
heard of aa starting on a long tour up country. 





woman he had ever met. 

He had travelled in many lands, and seen | 
many beantifal faces, but to him there was) 
something surpassingly attractive in Nan's 
soft, tawny hair and dove-like hazel eyes. Her 


The above reward will be psid for fall 
information of Mr. Bertram’s whereabouts or 
for conclusive proof of his death.—Apply, 
personally or by letter, to Williams and West, 
lawyers, Garden Court Temple.” 

Nan’s beautifal eyes never left Claude's face 





pure colourless skin, her dark eyebrows and 
lashes accorded so well with those clear, stead- | 
fast eyes, that sarnest cersitive mouth. i 

Nen wore & plain white gown, without a 
tench of colour about it, and her gieriong! 
haic was coiled round her little head in thiok, | 
tawny plaite, She looked so gentle and innc- | 
cent as she stood there that she seemed to. 
Maitland like a breath of pure fresh mountain | 
air coming to relieve the feverish tarmoil of | 
his thoughts. \ 

“My darling!’ he murmured fondly, , 
‘*‘ My darling Nan.” 

She eat down on « low chair beside him, 
and Icoked np at him thoughtfally. It wae, 
not the fashion in Delaporte-road to think | 
Nan Robson clever; for the most part people | 
rather pitied her mother for having sach a 
‘“‘dsokless*? daughter, for Nan had mever 
taken to the dress. making, and was not expert | 
a) any houschold duty. 


Mre, Robsun kept | 
her own connee!, and did not enlighten her. 


as he read the adverticement; when he had 
finished she said, quickly, — 

** You know yeu were Mr. Bertram’s cox 
panion on that up.country tour. You have 
told me over and over agsin what wonderfal 
adventures you had, and how suddenly you 
both decided to.return to England, You must 
know more of his movementa than anyone 
else in this country, and if you don’s know hie 
exact address at this moment, you would soon 
be able to find it.ont.”’ 

Always pale, Maitland’s face had assumed & 
grey aaben tint while the girl spoke. Anyone 
less blinded by love for him must have seen 
that for some reason or odher the snbject of 
hia friend was.an intensely distasteful one #1 
Ciaude, . 

“ Fitty pounda,” be muthened, half 40. hin- 
self, ‘' it is worth trying for.” r 

* Of course it. ig, and,” bere the girl besi- 
tated, ‘of course, these people know of some: 
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thing to Mr. Bertram’s advantage, s0 you 
would be doing him a good-turn too.” 

“Poor Guy!” Olande Maitland sighed, 
‘we went through a good deal together.” 

“Jt couldn's do bim any barm,"’ persisted 
Nan. ‘“ People wouldn’t offer a reward. for 
his address upleas some good forinne was in 
giore for him.” 

“He wasn’t the sort of chap, though, one 
would expect to have good fortune,’’ objected 
Maivand. “He went ant to Sydney because 
sore great lady objeoted to his marrying her 
daushter. You see, Gay was poor, and came 
of no particular family, and the girl was an 
only child, and—if she pleased her mosher—a 
great heiress. She was under sge, end so the 
law was on my lady’s side, and they were 
parted, I've heard him tell the tale more 
than once,” 

Nan‘s eyes sparkled with hope, 

“The mother has relented, and means to 
make them happy yet.” 

Maitland ehook his bead. 

‘“Ts’s tem years ago, Nan. No girl world be 
true tc an absent lover so long.” 

“Yes they would,” pleaded the girl, ‘I 
would be $rue to you for twice ten years, 
Clande.” 

It was true, and he knew it. He stooped 
and kissed: her pure white brow, but the cload 
cn his own did not lighten. 

“ You will go to these people, Claude,” she 
pieaded, “and teilthem what you know, and 
then with fifty pounds you won’t be so 
worried abent money, and—and perhaps you 
can telf mother of our engagement.” 

Maitland winced. He loved Nan ¢raly, 
bat he’ hated the very thought of #epeaking to 
Mrs. Rebson on the subject. As a landlady 
she was rest satisfactory, as a future mother- 
in-law she left much to desire, 

' Fitty pounds won't go very far, my 
dsrling,"" he said, gravely ; “‘and’ Mre Robson 
is far t00 prudent to sanetion our engagement 
antil Idvavea settled income. I will write to 
these lawyers, and tell them I can put them 
on Bertram’a track; but I -shan’s let ont 
what I know anlegs I-am paid for it.”’ 

There was :the sound of ‘footsteps in the 
qniet street ; §t. Ursula's congregation had 
been dismissed, and in another moment Mrs. 
Robson might be expected home. One long 
clinging embrace, and the lovers separated. 


CHAPTER JI, 


_ Ax (fice inthe Temple, and two men seated 
in & comfortable private room, in earnest 
conversation, They had been friends and 
psrécene fora good many years. 

Wiktiams and West—as the firm was atyled 
—posaessed a large practice, and were well 
known for honcurable, straightforward men. 
The cenior partner was the favourite with the 
hore aristocratic clients, 

Joveph Williams came of a.good old family 
himself, and he bad the polish and refinement, 
birth and good breeding alone can give; but 
Adam West had a shrewd jadgment and keen 
intellcos which, with some, outweighed his 
Paréner’s euavity. A wit had ones remarked 
that the partners formed an admirable salad 
dreeeing, in which Mr. Williama represented 
the oil, and his eollesgue she vinegar; and 
there was some. truth in is, 

Bat all the years they had been associated 
‘ogether the pair had never differed so 
‘etiously in opinion as they differed now; 
and the subject under digonssion was of such 
‘Dportanoce shat it had brought Mr. Williams 
Post haste'from the breezy corner of Brittany, 
where he was spending a& well-earned holiday, 

‘I alwaya felt harm would come of it,” 
ua Adam, frapkly. “I suppose she was in 
4 right mind, bnt it was a most iniquitons 


» Eccentric if you like—hardly iniquitons ; 
ind I don’t see exactly, my good fellow, that 
—_ has come of it,” 

‘You belicve then in the identity of the J 


20 Fg we are expecting here this morn- 
ng ” 

“Of course I do!’’ said Williams, growing 
just a little impatient, for he hated contradic- 
tion, ‘‘ His story is trustworthy at every poiat, 
‘Who but Blanche Tempest’s. lover would have 
the poor girl's letters and portrait? Besides, 
Mr. Bertram proves that he sailed for Sydney 
in 1880." 

“I don’t see it. He proves a Mr, Bertram 
sailed then; he doesn’t prove he was the 
individual," 

‘© Yon are as obstinate as a mule!" retoried 
his partner. ‘You will say next that Mr. 
Maitland is a frand ae well as his friend |" 

‘I don’t particularly admire him,’ returned 
Adam, who had the courage of his opinions; 
‘*but bis candour is refreshing. He told us 
hs was desperately hard up, and that fifty 
pounds would be a god-send to him, adding 
his only chance of getting it was through us, 
a8 his quondam friend Gay Bertram bated 
him 80 much he would rather flicog away the 
chance of a fortune than let his old comrade 
share the spoils,” 

“I wonder,” gaid Mr. Williams, thought- 
fally, “‘what rook they eplit upon? The 
breach between them is no common one, for 
Claude Maitland positively refused to meet 
Mr, Bertram. He gave us his address, bat 
declared he conld do no more, and now our 
client requests us as a favour not to mention 
Mr, Majtland’s name to him.” 

Ts’ odd.” 

‘* Bat hang ik al!, Weat, I see no reason for 
misgivings. After all, we have to carry ous 
Lady Tempest's will, not to sit in judgment 
cn it. She charged us to ficd her heir, and 
paxiog done 80, our part in the proceedings is 
ended.” . 

‘I suppose go,” said Adam West, drily 
**Oaly remember, please, Mr. Bertram may 
nod cut a single tree at Temp: si Mere or alien- 
ate one penny of the income until he hasa 
son and heir. Failing the birth of a son he is 
simply a life-tenant, and my lady's ivjastice 
ig not quite irreparable.” 

Lady Tempest of Tempest More, had xot 
been dead many months. She was one of the 
wealthiest clients of the firm, though not one 
of the oldest, having only transferred hor 
affaira to their management when her hus- 
band’s death Jeft her a comparatively young 
widow with a splendid fortune at her dieposal. 

Sir William Tempeas was born lucky. An 
only son, he inherited a fortane from both 
parents. He gained a third with his wife, 
and made a fourth by some marvellously 
suocessfal speculation. He bought an estate, 
changed its name to Tempeatmere, and 
settled down as a county magnate. 

The knighthood bestowed upon him late in 
life was a tribute to his many services to the 
neighbourhood where he lived. He left a 
million of money behind him and one only 
child, the Blanche so pathetically referred to 
by the old lawyer. Blanche had had oae 
Bister some few years her senior, bat she 
married .agsinet her parents’ wishes, and was 
cut off entirely from her family. 

Lady Tempest maaé have felt fate was deal- 


throw heraelf away upon Gay Bartram, who 
hada bare three hundred s-year and no ex- 
pectations, Bat thia lover was made of very 
different staff from the young man who had 
wooed the elder Miss Tempest. Lucy and her 
husband had been content to marry first and 
trust to being forgiven. Guy Bertram was 
intensely proud, and took umbrage at the 
very first hint from my lady that he wanted 
Bianche’s fostane. He went off, declaring he 
wonld never return unless Lady Tempest ber- 
self sent for him and admitied how she had 
misjadged him. 

They were both prond, and between the two 
poor Blanche was sacrificed. Sbe had never 
been strong, and she faded ly out of 
life before her lover bad nD gove three 


made no lament, never showed by word or 
deed that the repented her share in the past. 

Oaoly when long years after she followed 

Blanche to the eilent Jand and her will wae 
opened, it was found she had made ax <ffort 
at reparation. She had lefé Tempestmere 
iteelf and her whole fortane to Gay Bertram 
“for her daughter's sake,” with the single 
condition that a son was borr to him withia 
five years of the bequest. Failing the advent 
of this son Bertram would only enjoy the 
estate and income for his life, with no power 
to slieuate any portion of either, and every- 
thing would reveri at his death to Lady Tem- 
pest’s next-of kin, 
Messrs, Williams aid Weet were the 
trustees, and they were empowered to spend 
any reasonable :um not exceeding five hundred 
pounds on tracing Guy Bertram and bringing 
him home to enjoy bia good fortune. 

Tois was the will which Adam Weat stig. 
matised as iniquitous, In his jadgment Lady 
Tempest should bave left her fortune to her 
daughter Lucy. The strangest part of the 
whole business was that Lucy never made the 
slightest claim to ber mother’s property. She 
hac been married and cast off by her family 
years before my lady transferred the man- 
agement of her affairs to Mesers. Williams and 
West, and thoze gentlemen had never heard 
her married name, 

Lucy made no sign, The only creature in 
the world who might jastly have objected ta 
Lady Tempest’a will uttered no complaint, 
and the will being perfectly in form, and their 
client Laving been in sound mind, the lawyers, 
who were joint executors, proved the doou- 
ment at once, and promptly advertised for Mr, 
Bertram's address, 

Taey bad repeated their advertisement six 
oF séven times when it attracted Nan Robson's 
eye and she showed it to her lover, 

Me. Maisiand sent a very hasty letier from 
his club; but she lawyers, on their side were 
caution personified, and refaeed to go farther 
in she matter unless he gave them a persoval 
interview. 

So Ciaude called on them one day and gave 
them the address of a quiet street in Brixton, 
where he declared Gay Bertram was living. 

There were vexstious delays, because Mr. 
Beriram was absent fora holiday in Germany, 
but at last he sppesred on the scene, bringing 
with him Blanche Tempesat's picture and love 
letters, and papers which proved his voyage to 
Sydaey in eighteen hundred and eighty, which 
wae the last fact of his career Lady Tempest 
had learned. 

The fifty pounds had been paid to Claude 
Maitland, and this morning was to witness 
the fical scene in the drama, the formsl 
recoguitioa cf Gny Bertram by the execators, 
the banding over to nim of a cheque book and 
various email sumgof ready money, while one 
of she parsners would accompany him to 
Temple Mere, and present him to the servants 
there as their lady's heir. Only now, at the 
eleventh ‘hour, Adam Weat bad exasperated 
bis chief by suddenly bringing forward a 
doubé, 

** I suppose it's all right, but after all, you 


ing her. cruel blow when Blanche seemed | know, we've only bad circumatantial evidence. 
inclined to follow.in her sister's steps and, No one who knew Mr. Bertram before he went 


abroad has come forward to say ‘ this is tbe 
man.’ " 

Joseph Williams was bonestiy angry. Ag 
the senior partner he ought to have been the 
harder to convince; and he resented hig 
friend's remark aimost as & personal ivjary. 

‘* Of course you have jaint power with my- 
self, You are oo-exeoutor, you can refuse to 
recognise Mr. Bertram a3 Lady Tempest’s 
heir if you tbink fit.” 

They talked fora fuil bour, and, finally, de- 
cided Gay Bertram—bbe claimant they were 
then expecting—was the real man and should 
be installed in his new property that very day. 
Adam West, however, never gave up the 
poict be had made. He agreed Guy Bertram 
should bave his rights, but he piill declared 





years. I¢ must have begn.a bitter sight to 





hig identity rasted on ciroumatantial evidence, 


the mother to watch her slow decay ; bat ake | not on proof. 
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The gentleman was punctaal to the moment; = oe byw ode yt sd Ban aeoran WRITTEN IN SAND. 


moat of us would be with a million at stake. 

Joe Williams thought, as he looked at him, 
poor little B‘anche Temp2et had shown good 
taste, for Gay Bertram’s face was moat attrac 
tive and wonderfally engaging. 

Adam Weat thought the while their visitor 
had soon forgotten the poor child who had 
broken her heart for love of him, It seemed 
impossible the romance was ten years old, and 
Bertram a man not far from forty. 

He could have passed for thirty any day, 
and he bore no trace of grief or sorrow. 

His face was free from lines or farrows. 
Hg had the air of a man possessing plenty of 
money, looked as though he moved in the best 
society, while his closely cropped dark hair 
would have given him a military appearance, 
only that he was totally destitate of moustache, 
his face being perfeotly clean shaven. 

‘That's what makes him look so young,” 
thought Adam. “If he were conceited he'd 
grow ® moustache and beard as soon a8 pos- 
sible, for his mouth spoilahim, It may be a 
good shape, bat it’s distinctly weak. I'm a 
bit of a physiognomist, and I'd never trust 
anyone with such a mouthandchin, There's 
cunning as well as weakness written there! ” 

Q te unconscious of this verdict, Gay Bor. 
tram was trying to make himself agreeable to 
the elder lawyer. 

He touched very lightly on his own history. 
He bad been home from Auetralia a year, and 
was living on his own small income, eked out 
by his pen; of course it was far pleasanter to 
he a millionaire, but (here he sighed deeply) 
Lady Tempest had other claims on her, and 
he feared there were those who would resent 
her kindness to himself, 

“I think ahe ought to have left half her 
fortuns to her daughter,” said Adam West, 
blanitly. 

*' She had no daughter.” replied Bertram, 
promptly. “I heard her sister's story from 
Bianche’s own lips. She died within a year 
of her ill-fated marriage.” 

‘Then who is the lucky heir-at-law who 
will take everything eventually, if you don’t 
provide yourself with a son in the next five 
years?” 

Gay Bertram shook his head. 

‘*T haven't the faintest idea. The genile- 
man may keep up hia apirite, for I have not 
the least intention of marrying.’ 

‘* Nog to preserve your inheritance ? "’ 

‘‘'No. Iam the last of my family. I have 
no inducement to seek a wife, I don’t believe 
in second love, and my heart is buried in 
Bianche Tempest’s grave |" 

‘* She ia buried in the village churshyard,”’ 
gaid Adam Weal, abruptly. ‘‘I suppose you 
have often visited at Tempest Mere, I daresay 
you will remember some of the old servants 
there?" 

Guy shook his head. 

‘'T was never a guest at Tempest Mere. You 
see, I was nos Miss Tempest’s acknowledged 
suitor. I saw a great deal of her in London; 
but the moment her mother discovered our 


atiachmens I was forbidden the house, so I , 


have never even seen her country home,”’ 


‘‘ I propose to take you there to.day,” said | 


Mr. Williams, cordially. ‘You must leave 
your signatare at the bank ; after that I should 
propose our starting for Blankshire at once.” 

Guy Bertram hesitated. He looked almost 
entreatingly at Mr. Williams. 

“ If it ia a little country village, I suppose 
the affsira of the Tempest family are well 
known there?” 

“Oh dear yes, Every villager for miles 
round will know you are their poor young 
lady's lover, I can assure you.” 

‘Bat will they be up in arms at me, a 
stranger, coming to the Mere? I'd rather not 
go among them if you think I’m likely to ba 
— with rotten eggs or anything of that 
gors."’ 

**You need have no such fears. You will 
rather be received asa hero of romance. All 
the younger servants were diemigsed with a 
year's wages. The housekeeper and batler 


late mistress left them a pension.” 

Gay smiled half sadly. 

“Do you know, Mr. Williams, even now I 
oan hardly realizs my good fortune, it seems 
almost impossible that I am arich man. I 
keep on fancying it is a dream, from which I 
shall wake presently to fiad myself once more 
a struggling artist.” 

“It's real enough,” said Joe Williams, 
—_ “Pver Lady Tempest looked on it 
as the only reparation in her power. You are 
young still, Mr. Bertram, and I sincerely 
hope a happy and usefal life is opening before 
you. Tske up your position as a landed 
proprietor at once, and les my next piece of 
business for you ba to draw your marriage 
settlements.” 

Gay Bertram sighed heavily, and Mr, 
Weat almost forgave bim hia untroubled 
appearance. He must have oared for the 
dead girl after all, if the mere mention of 
marriage was so painfal to him. 

Guy Bertram and Joseph Wiiliams drove 
off in a oab together to the bank first where 
the new millionaire inscribed his eignatare in 
@ clear, distinot hand, and then on to Victoria, 
there to take the train for Oopsleigh, the 
nearest station to Tempest Mere. 

The lawyer did a little private business on 
his own account while they were waiting at 
Victoria, He sent off two telegrams, one to 
Mrs. Jordan, the housekeeper, to tell her to 
send a carriage to meet them at Copsleigh, the 
other to the Rev. Gsorge Smith, vicar of 
Copsleigh Down, to say thas he was bringing 
the new Squire to be introduced to hia 
inheritance. And as a resalt of these 
messages Lady Tempest’s open carriage was 
waiting at Oopeleigh, and when they had 
driven five miles and were tarning in at the 
lodge gates of Tempest Mere, the belle of the 
village church burat out in a joyous peal. 
Toe chestnut avenue through which they 
passed was lined on either side by an eager, 


forth, as with one voloe, a hearty cheer. 

** Long live the new Squire, the new master 
of Tempeut Mere!’ 

Gay Bertram bowed his head and amiled 
; his acknowledgments, but he spoke no single 
| word, Joseph Williams, looking at him 

suddenly, noticed he was trembling from head 
| to foot; evidently this ficst coming to the 
' place where hia betrothed had lived and died 
} was too much for him. 

‘How he must have loved her!” thought 

thekindly solicitor, then, as they stopped before 
j the grand old red brick mansion, he put one 
; hand on the young man's shoulder, and said 
, Kindly,— 

‘* This is the Mere, Me. Bertram. Lot me 
bid you thrice weloome home.” 


(To be continued ) 











A curtous item of interest comes from our 
Teutonic neighbours in regard to olaas privi- 
leges. The assistanta in shops are not hence- 
forth to be allowed to wear other than black 
dresses during basiness hours; a restriction, 
_ however, which ig not very tyrannical, and 
; which is generally observed in our own country, 

=— there exists no corresponding man- 

ate. 

| Acoup of coffee and a lamp or two of sugar 

are said to bs a very acceptable substitute for 
official and not wholly accurate weather fore- 
casts. Having dropped the lamps of sugar 
into the cup of coffee carefally, watoh the air 
bubbles that rise to the surface. If they aud- 
denly rash from the centre to the side of the 
cup, be sure it is going to rain hard. If the 
air babbles assemble in the centre and then 
pass to the side of the oup in a deliberate way, 
| you must still be prepared for what the wea- 

ther forecasts would oall ‘‘some showers.” 

Bat if the bubbles refuse to stir from the centre 

of the cup, you may go forth to your labours 

assured of a fine day. 


expectant orowd, from whom there broke. 


ae 
CHAPTER VII.—(continued ) 


“I'm sure you're not doing that,” said 
Liora, to whose cheeks a biash had risen, 
much to her own disgust. 

She was four-and-twenty, and she ought, at 
her age, to be snuffi.iently self-possessed to 
hear the mention of a man's name without 
blashing. 

‘‘He's coming to talk it over,” added 
Caarlie. 

Mr. Hampden made his appearance that 
same evening. He had not seen Liora for two 
years, and he could not fail to notice the 
— which those two yeara had wrought 
n her. 

In his eyes she was not a whit less beauti- 
fal, but there was that about her face which 
told of much oare and of anxiety greater than 
her years could carry. The meeting between 
them had nothing in it of awkwardness. 

‘* Your brother said I might come,” was the 
apology Henry Hampden made for treading 
on what might be reasonably looked upon as 
forbidden ground. 

Liora at once showed him that no apology 
was needed; at least. as far as she was con. 
cerned, the ground was not forbidden. 

‘I am glad you have come,” she said, 
simply. 

It was a meeting between friends, nothing 
more, whatever the thought that lingered in 
Hampden's mind as he took in hia own the 
hand that he would fain have held throughout 
the journey of life. 

‘*And Mrs. D’Aroy?” he asked, when he 
found himeelf in the little sitting-room. 

I don't think you will see her to-night, 
She was not feeling so well, and I made her 
stay in her room to-day.” 

‘Iam sorry. I did not know she was ill.” 

“She is not ill, neither is she well. Last 
winter—you know how severe it was—did the 
mischief. She has never quite got over 
> The least change of weather tells on her 
chest.” 

**You ought to take her abroad for the 
winter,” suggested Hampden. 

“Jost what the doctor says,” put in 
Charlie. Liora said nothing. 

Hampden repeated the proposition he had 
made to Charlie. He would give him sixty 
pounds a year, rising yearly ten pounds 4- 
year for ten years. The proposition was fair 
enough, and even Llora could not see that it 
wae inflaenced byany undsrourrent of personal 
feeling. Any clerk would receive ag much. 
Oae stipulation Mr. Hampden made, and that 
was that Charlie should learn the rudiments 
a clerk's business before he should employ 

m, 

“I will arrange it all for you,” he con- 
cluded. 

** And,” put in Llora, quick to notice any: 
thing savouring of generosity in the trané- 
action, ‘‘ you will please deduct all expense! 
from Charlie's salary.” 

“If you wish it—yes,” he said. 

“I do wish it.” 

And so the matter was settled. 

In a subsequent interview with his employer 
Charlie showed plainly that he accepted the 
fature before him with reluctance, " 

“It is a pity your mother can't go abroad, 
Mr, Hampden remarked. 

“Yes; there's no chance of it,” wai 
Charlie's answer. If I had had my degree, 
and he stopped, He was young but he wai 
man enough to shirk personal confidences. 
Mr. Hampden finished the sentence for him,— 

“You would have done something better in 
the world? Is that it, my boy?” 

“It is,” said Charlie, frankly. 

“ You don't like the idea of business?” 

“*Candidly, sir, I hate it." 

“You would have had your degree in a yest 





you say?" asked Hampden. 
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“Yes, a year. Bat my scholarship was at 
‘an end, and so it was hopeless!" 


“* Hopeless—why ?"’ 

“ The expense.” 

“True, the expense," Hampden replied, 
and nothing more wassaid. But to Liora 


Henry Hampden plainly hinted that her 
brother, with his ambitions, was not content 
40 settle down to the routine of business. 

‘I know he isn’t, but what else is there for 

it?” She glanced at Hampden and his eyes 
met hers, and she read in them the answer to 
her question. The hot colour, partly of con. 
fasion, partly of indignation, rose to her face, 
and she turned away with a little petulant 
movement. He said no word, however. One 
day, coming upon her unannounced, he found 
her in tears. 

‘* Miss D'Aroy, you are in trouble,’’ 

**T am in despair,” was the answer, 

‘I'm afraid I won't lessen your trouble by 
‘what I have to tell you!” 

‘*What have you to tell me? Nothing 
about Charlie?’ 

Charlie was by this time undergoing his 
*‘ commercial training,’’ and had left home, 

“Is is about Charlie, I see it in your 
face,” went on Liora, “Tell me, I am 
getting used to trouble now’’—she smiled 
faintly as she made this admission, 

“ T have to tell you that I cannot falfil my 
part of the agreement with him. I cannot 
employ him as a clerk!" 

“Why?” Liora faltered, with twitching lips. 

** Because he would be useless—worse than 
useless. Of course I will compensate him for 
breaking my sgreement.” 

‘Oh, no,” replied Liora, coldly, with a 
sudden rush of wounded pride. ‘“ Compensa. 
tion is unnecessary. We will not discuss the 


subject further.” 
He is to have his 


* Bat it is all arranged. 
year at Oxford in te 

‘No, no. He shall not be under an obliga. 
tion to—to anyone.” Liora felt tears of 
mortification in her eyes, and she strove to 
keep them back. 

‘* He will not be under any obligation; he 
is to pay me back in the future when he can. 
Since I did not choose to fulfil my bargain, I 
was bound not to turn him adrift. Bat you 
have not told me your trouble.” 

*‘Mother,” sobbed Liora, fairly breaking 
down. “ The doctor says—oh, it’s no use.” 

** The doctor says it’s life or death—death to 
stay here, life to go to a warmer climate. Is 
¢hat it?" he asked. 

‘' Yes,” she admitted reluctantly. 

** And the choice is yours,” he said, 

‘‘Mine?” 

She was startled, 

Yes, Will you give me the right to enable 
your mother to go abroad? In spite of what 

‘ou told me once before, that you would never 
ve me, I repeat the qaestion—will you be 
my wife? Don’t answer me now, I had rather 
ou thought it over; but, in thinking, do not 
the idea weigh with you that Charlie has 
already put you, his sister, under an obligation 
fo me. I have made him sign a document 
promising repayment, so the matter is solely 
between him and me. I do not want to harry 
your decision. Take a week if you like.” 

“T will answer you now, Mr. Hampden,” 

‘*T had rather you thought it over first.” 

“I¢ would make no difference.. Time can- 
not alter the truth, and I am going to answer 
you truthfally. I am willing to marry you 
for the sake of my family, and only because I 
see no other course open to me, if my mother 
ia to be given back to health and strength. 
For my own sake I would not marry yon, 
because I do not love you. I will give you 
respect, obedience, and such liking as I have 
for you now, the liking of a friend. Love I 
cannot give you. If you do not care to take a 
wife on those terms, tell me, as I have told 
you. the truth!” 

He took her hand in his own, and bent 
down his face till his lips touched it. 


character. 


foture? 


deserved ? 


out of doors. 


lonely sands, 


footate 


well? 





“Liora—my wife— neen! I am oon- 
tent,” y my q 


it was not his. 


Sramnc was already making way for the 
more voluptuous beauty of summer when the 
D'‘Aroys, mother and daughter, returned to 
England after their six months’ sojourn on/p 
the sunny shore of the Riviera. 

Mrs. D'Arcy had regained her health, and 
there was no reason, 80 the doctors said, why 
she should be otherwise than well so long as 
she did not again risk the cold of an English 
winter. And in Lilora herself, freed as she 
was from petty pecuniary anxiesy, there was 
& marked change for the better. 

She was more like her old self, more as she 
had been before misfortane had crossed her 
path, If her spirits were less bright than in 
the day of her early girlhood, her manner 
more subdued, it was only that the soft bloom 
of experience had overspread her ripened 


Her appearance, too, had improved; there 
were no longer those tell-tale shadows under 
her eyes. A delicate pink, the flash of perfect 
health, had robbed her countenance of its 
pallor. If appearance were any index to her 
mental condition, Liora was perfectly happy. 

Tae weeks succeeding the return home were 
fally taken up with preparations for her 
wedding, which, for s9me reason or another, 
Liora insisted should take place in Ireland, 

‘It is my home, you know,” she said, 

She also insisted on the date of the wedding 
being kept an absolute secret. So one Jane 
morning Liora D Arcy was made the wife of 
Henry Hampden, and, in accordance with 
some other fancy of hers, they went to Port. 
rush for the honeymoon, 

Did she want to prove it the memory of that 
other visit there were likely to overcast her 


Women take a strange, morbid delight in 
intensifying their own troubles by scourging 
the wounded places in their own hearts. . Was 
it for thie she chose to recall the other days 
when she had walked in the same places and 
looked on the same scenes? Or, did she want 
to punish herself merely as a salve to her 
conscience for not giving to this man who had 
done so much for her and uers the love he 


Portrush was 
‘‘geason” at this quaint little seaport is 
contemporane.us with the holidays at the 
various schools in the North of Ireland, and 
it was not yet vacation time, 

There were not a score of people in the 
hotel, and of these none were known to Llora, 
luckily ; there was nobody to spread abroad 
the intelligence that the new comers had only 
that day become man and wife. 

After dinner the newly-wedded pair went 


**Come along the sands,” said Liora, and 
they went and watched the stars come out 
one by one as the afterglow deepened into the 
szare of night, and the moon arose and cast 
flashing reflections that quivered in a long 
track across the surface of the sea, and lit up 
the “white horses” and the crests of the 
rollers that broke in lines of snow on the 


And the sound of the rollers fell upon 
Liora’s ear like a dirge for long ago. It was 
the same sound she had heard on that summer 
morning when she had come out to say a long 
farewell to Jack Lancelot—a longer farewell 
than she had dreamed of then. 

The sande were the same; there was even a 
single line ot footsteps along the smooth 
surface, left by the retreating tide, and she 
found herself fancying that they might be his 


When it it should be sc indeed? What it 
she should meet him and hear his voice once 
more, and feel the touch of his hand, and he 
would take her in his arms and call her his 
Liora, and press his lips to hers in a long, long 
kiss like that last she remembered—ah! how 


“Are you tired, Liora?” said a voice, bub 


She started; another was by her side,Jand 
he was her hueband, 

‘Tired? No, I am not tired. Ab! there 
ig the same old boat.” She spoke as much to 
herself as to him. ‘It is the very same 
lace—yes,’’ and she stopp2d and looked down 
as if expecting to see her name written there. 

‘‘ Henry,” she said, suddenly, ‘take your 
stick and write my name just here.” 

‘‘No, Liora,” he answered, moving away a 
step or two. 

** Bat, why not ?’’ she laughed, nervously. 

** Your name is written on my heart, dear. 
Ie not that enough?” 

‘Bat I want to see it here—jast here. 
Give me your stick, and I will write it.” 

“* Where it will be washed away?” 

“ Washed away?" she repeated, musingly. 
‘‘Yes, I suppose so. Washed away.” She 
shivered. 

‘‘Liora, you are cold,” he said. ‘ Let us 
go back,”’ 

He wrapped the scarf she wore more tightly 
about her, 

** You are so good to me—eo good, and I—I 
have deceived you so. Oh! Henry, if you 
knew all, how I have deceived you!"’ she ex- 
claimed, her voice half-stifled with sobs. 

‘*Hush, dear,” he said, very gently, trying 
to take her hand, ‘I have won you; that is 
all I care for.” 

‘That ia all you care for, yes,” she cried, 
passionately. “ You do not care that I am 
unhappy.” 

“‘Uahappy? Heaven knows, I would give 
my life to save you from unhappiness.” 

** Forgive me, Henry; I hardly know what 
I am saying to-night. I remember so much 
—too much. I know how good you are.” 

‘Tell me what I can do to make you lesa 
unhappy,” he said. 

‘** You oan do nothing, except——" 

Whar?" 

She hid her face in her bands for a minute, 
Between sobs she cries,— 

‘Leave me. In mercy leave me and do 
not come back—ever. If you knew all, you 
would pity me and go away now, to-night, at 
once. I will tell you all, even if you despise 
me.”’ 

‘You need not fear that,’’ he answered 
her, marvelling what her wild words might 
mean, what was in store for him to hear. 
‘*You may pain me, Liora, but I know well 
you will never give me cause to despise you.”’ 

‘* You know why I have married you,” she 
began. ‘Is was for their sakes. I told you 
ghat, and that I didn’t love you.” 

**I will win your iove,” he put in. 

*'No, you won’s, you can’s. To marry you 
like that was bad enough, without love I 
mean, but that ien’s all, Henry, I love 
another man, I will tell you all—all.” 

There, standing in the moonlight, with the 
cool swish of the waves in their ears, and the 
cool night-breez23 playing on their faces, she 
told him the story of her love for the man she 
had not seen since the day they had stood on 
that very place where he had written her 
name in the sand. She kept back nothing 
that might lower her in her hasband’s eyes ; 
she showed him the whole truth. 

‘Will you pity me?” she said, when she 
had ended the story. ‘‘Pity me and go away, 
right away—to night. Ob, have mercy, 
Henry. Leave me,” she implored. 

He said nothing for a few moments. He 
stood there looking straight out across the 
moonlit waters, and made no sign that he 
heard or that he remembered her presence, 
Presently with an effort he shook himself 
together, as it were, and turned towards her. 

**I cannot leave you,” he said, in a low, 
pained voice, ‘‘ pecple would talk.” 

She gave a kind of little ory. 

“'Pcople would talk,” be repeated. ‘ And 
your reputation would suffer, Now that I 
know your trouble I can at least avoid adding 
to it. As your haeband I will at least be able 
to make your circumstances happier than they 
have been, but I will not lessen such happi- 
ness as I am able to give you by forcing it 
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upon pour memcry that you are the wife of a | 
man you cancotiove. From this heur forget 
that we are more so each Giher than we were 
yesterday. Let us be as we have always 
been, friends, vothing more. Hasband and 
wife in the eyes of the world alone, and in the 
eyes of the law. The nature of the relations 
between us concerns us two, and nots other 
people.” 

Liora wea orying ailenily. She could not 
speak, she held out ber hand tod him in token 
that she understcod and was grateful. 

Without » word he crew 6 gently within 
hie arm and thsy set out on their walk back. 
The little sown—innocent of light save that in 
the Heavens—was deserted, ae they threaded 
their way through the streets. Outside the 
hotel porch Henry Hempden stopped. 

“Can I order avything 40 be sent up to 
your room?” 

** Nothing, thanke,” 

‘“Good-night. I believe breakfasé here 
begins at nine.’ 

** Good- night,” she said. 

When Llora found herself alone she ence 
more gave hereel? up to tears, why she hardiy 
knew. 

Ae for Henry Hampden he wandered slong 
the rogged path that rans half round Ramore 
Head. ‘Thence he made his way down the 
grico black rocks that encircle the base of the 
grase-crowned promontory, and pretect it, as it 
were, from the bupgty waves. Here, alone 
with hie shoughts, he epent the lonely 
hocrs of the short night, and the atill lonelier 
hours of & Gresry, sunless dawn. 

He sat until she morning was far enough 
acvenced to «xplain his sppearance oat of 
doors a@ Gace to a propensity for an early 
bathe in the Bine Pool, as the gentlemen's 
catbing place ig called. Nor bad Portrushany | 
opportunity fer ditoussing and keeping an 
eye upon the movements of the newly. wedded 
peir, for, by matual consents, they left the 
place that csy. The sound of the waver, and 
the sighs of its zands called ap no plensanté 
me moxies for either of them. 








CHAPTER IX, 


Gays of her poverty to dresa on about as many 
pence, 

Her psreel of books came every week 
from the lenoing library, and @ score of news- 
papers and magtz nes werestsewed about the 
tewbles in her boudoir, Sbe bad three or four 
vehicles to chose trom, im which to take her 
daily cGtive, and she had tbe best-atepping 
pair of cheainuts to be seen in the oity for 
her own use. Sie bad Joxuriously-farnished 
rooms to live in, and not # whim or fancy of 
hers bat was gratified as soon as eapreeecd. 
What more could spy woman want in the 
wey of cocupation or distraction? She hardly 
knew herself. 

She walked over to the window and drew 
aside iss soft lace drapesies that she might 
lock cut, The day was cold.and wet, and she 
pivest was aloiest deserted, A woman was 
parsing by on the oppositeside at. the moment, 
abe looked like the wife of a tradesman. 

In her arma she carried a child. Jag then 
she stopped, and tarning into the sheher of a 
doorway, she eet she child down and wrapped 
about if a little shuwl which she removed 
from her own shoulders. Then she lifted the 
child up in ber arms again and kissed it, and 
the child clasped its litele arma about the 
woman's neok and kissed her, and they went 
on their way. 


“ Had you?” 

“T wrote to Mus. Viner, but.she did not 
know. I thought she would, as-ebe.told me of 
you before—the time I was iJ." 

* You-have been ill lately?’ 

‘“Nos very lately, After I came back. In 
fact, Itook.ili on board the.érooper ‘before we 
landed. I waa taken to. Hasiar.”’ 

A light began to dawn on Liora. Sothis wac 
the reason of his silence when her heart had 
pined so sorely for a single word of remem- 
branes from bim. 

‘“ And where.are you quartered how?” she 
inquired. She wanted to avoid explanation 
of tbe past, 

** Here !"’ he answered. 

‘*Here? Where? Not aurely——” she 
had leaned forward anxiously, 

‘‘Areyou sorry?" he pat in, “I did not 
issue the oxder.”' 

‘*I have been so buay lately,"’ said Liora, 
the woman who sighed for oceupation, ignor- 
ing his question, ‘that I have not had time 
for the paperr, or I should ‘have seen that 
your regiment was here.” 

“I wad more than surprised when I found 
we were to be together.” 

This coupiing of himself with her made 
Livre feel uncemiortable. 

‘‘ How lepg have you been married?” he 


It was a bomely iistle incident, nota very | added. 


great revelation of love, bat itmade the richly 
dressed spectator as the window envious in a 
way that would bave astoniehed ber poorer 
aister, 

‘* That woman is happy,” she thought, ‘she 
hss & haman being to love.” : 

She sighed and dropped the lace Grapery. 

A bow! of many-bued roves stood on a little 
table beside her; at dinner on the previous 
evening she had said Low much she loved 
roses. To-day theee had been sent from the 
flories's by her husband's order, and she knew 
that so Iste in eeason this taste of hers had 
not been indulged at any small cost. 

She bent ber head to the roses and inhaled 
their perfame. 

“He is 20 gocd to me—" she whispered, 
niaking the roses her sweet confidantes, aa it 
were—‘' So good to me, and 1—weil even if I did 
grow to Icve him, asa wife should love -her 


| bueband, it would make no difference. We 


“IT wish I had something to do,’’ thought | 
Licra, ricing & litsle impatiently from ber | 
softly-cusbioned easy chair by the fire, and | 
yawning perceptibly from the weariness of | 
Going notbing. Is was her daily wich, and the | 
apparcus uplikelihood of ita fulfilment | 
preesed on ber daily with greater force. 

What can a woman ges to do for whem | 
everything is done? The majority of women, 
bappily for themselves, find their time and | 
thoughts fally oconpied in looking after their | 
boustholds snd their families. In Liora's 
caso, however, the fact of ber husband's 
wealth shut out the fermer occupation; there 
was & housekeeper whoze bueiness it wasto es 
to everything iu the house and who had been 
diatinotly given to understand that Mrs. 
Hempden waa to have no trouble about any- 
thing. 

it is so in plenty of houses, it will be argued, 
and there are plenty of women who nevsr spend 
& though! on the mansgement of their estab. 
lishments, either because they do nod need to, 
or because they do not choose to. And they | 
mensge to fiad occupations and distractions ; | 
why uot Liora? 

' 


So she did, according to the world’s jadg- 
mnent, @ccording to ber husband's ico, be it 
gaid. Ae far ae social duties went, she | 
cocepied her time with them ; the best necple | 
in and about Liverpool had called on Henry | 
Hampcen's wife, oud whatever of sovial guicty | 
was on foot Liora shared in it. Saarce a day | 
paseed that she was no$ at some eniertain- 
ment or sricthber. { 

Then she hud all tha important business of 
her Gressea $0 see to, though in truth it | 
ptzzied ber moxe to epend the four hundred 
pounds # year given her by her husband aa 


are strangers; he aaid he wished it. And he 
would never believe I loved him.” 

There was & chobing sensation rising in ber 
throat, and the musolesof herface quivered. 
The opening of the door prevented emotion 
from getting the better of her. The man- 
servant entered and banded her a card ona 
pilver tray. She glanced at is, ‘‘ Lancelot! 


, Jack!" she exclaimed ; sher, remembering the 


Bervant’s presence, she coloared a little, a- 
shamed cf bsr own impetaosity and hastily 
brushed her trembling band acrosa-her bair. 

‘‘In she drawing room? Very weil,” she 
said, with an assumption of carelessness. 
Wen the man haa lefs the room she yianced 
at berseif ina Venetian mirror, “1 wonder 
will he thick me changed ?’’ and it strack 
her thas the dress she wore-suited her. 

With ber hand on the handle of the 
drawin,-:oom door she hesitated, only for an 
inetans, cud then nod becauee she dreaded the 
meeting ur foresaw danger, but because is 
came to ner that the Jack Lancelot in the 
drawing-room would not leok precisely like 
the image che bad kept in her bear’, She 
tried to bring the lavter clearly before her 
raind’s eye, but scmehow it eluded ber; she 
wanted to see what oifference there might be 
between the memory and the reality. 

‘* Who would have shonght of seeing you?” 
she exclaimed, almost before she had gianoed 
athim, She beld out-her band fearlesely and 
comporediy. 

‘*Why not?” was the reply, Ouart as it 
was it seemed pregvant with an undercurrent 
of meaning. She lowered her glance and 
— tefoge in soggesting where he should 
Bit, 


“ Bix months." 

* And I have been back a year.” Was the 
remark a oballenge or = reproach? She choze 
to take.it as a obalienge. 

‘\] knew when you came back," she said, 
quietly, but the words showed him on what 
ground she intenced to mest him. After that 
their conversation concerned others thax 
themielves,.and is was therefore wholly un- 
constrained. 

‘* May I come again?" he asked, when he 
had risen to take his leave, 

* Of ecutee,'’’ she-said at once. 

‘‘He has changed,” she thought, when he 
had left her. ‘‘ He iahandsomer than ever— 
as I expected he would be. He seems to have 
become shallow rather. I felt as'if he were 
younger than myself.” 

Tne cool, critical spirit in which she thus 
measured him was a surprise to hereeif, ‘' He 
had certainly changed,” she thought, ‘and 
not for the better,” she scarcely 
admitted that. Was it not possible that the 
change was in her? Unconsciously she had 
taken her hasband as a standard whereby tc 
judge of character, and Hampden was the 
very reverse of We 

Sinould she tell her husband of this visit or 
not? The very fact of telling him of it would 


‘dizabuse his mind of the idea that there wae 


harm in it, ehe argued. On the other hand 
is might vex him; it wag not in hie nature tc 
be jeaions, still the least jealous of men would 
not be altogether pleased at the idea of the 
women who bore bis mame being in the pre- 
sence of the man whom, by her own confession, 
she loved with all her soul and would Jove for 


ever, 

Weighing the difficulty both ways, Liore 
came 30 a compromise, Sbe had never told 
her husbard she name of her former lover, and 
if she merely said that Captain Lancelot bad 
calied the name would aweken no particular 
asgociation in his mind, neivher could she be 
twitted with concealment. 

Bhe hated heseelf for thia haif kind of 
deceptien, bat it wasfor the best she told her 
self, 

As it happened, Mer. Hampden brougbt & 
business friend home todinner, and until the 
guest had gone Liora had no opportunity of 
speaking to her husband alone. He, for his 
part, broached anosher sabjeot, 

‘\ ] wroteso your ssother to-day, Llora, and 
told her that. it-was time she thought of the 
sunny south. To-day was so cold, you know. 
I thought I bad bstter write insted of you.” 

‘You are 40 good,” -was-all Liora could say, 
though she knew how inadequate were her 


; ( | “IT bad greaé trouble in fiading you ont.’’| word 
pin-money, san it had puzzied her in the he said nex’, 
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He was so thoughiful ; the first cold blast 
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of winter, and he remembered Mes. D'Arcy. 
Llora could not bring herself to teil him ‘the 
half‘tmith ehe bad resolved upon; neisher 
could she meethis-hindness with instilling a 
dread into-his mind, 

Besides, the very mention of Jack Lance. 
lot's visit ‘was like an eckhnowledgment that 
theromight be-danger in their meeting again. 
She was notacoustomed:to give her husband 
& detailed list cf her callera, why should she 
single out Jackia visit ac different from any 
other pezson's? It-was making a mountain 
out - —_a 8 of ry at all, ~ 

" tired, a,” said Henry Hamp- 
den, noticing the somewhat downcaet exprea- 
sion on ber face. * You must not sit up any 


longer.”’ 
wae & litle tired,” ahe replied. ‘' Good. 
0 ” 
They shock bandstike friende—or acquaint. 
ances. Henry Hampden never.kisred bis wile. 
Cbanee-came.to Liora s.aid.in the difficulty 


of teltieg ker husband of Jack Lancelot's | 
visits. One afternoon, coming home from his ; 


cffise rasher earlier than usual, he found the 
young man sipping tea.in Llora’s boudoir. 

She introduced tham io one another bat to 
Henzy Hampcen the name of Lancelot bad 
no special significance. They chatted pleas- 
antly together for the regt of Jack's visit. 

“A nice fellow,” was Hampden’s remark 
when bis former rival had gone. ‘In tha 
Bloc. Royals I think he said?” 

“Yes,” zeplied Liora. ‘He asked leave to 
call. I bave mes him ont once or twice 
lately.’ 

* You might ssk him to dinner one night. 
I suppose I cought to leave cards at the bar- 
racks, You ahould have reminded me, Liars, 
when the new regiment came,” 

And so Jack Lancelot became not only a 


visitor but a guest at the hovse of those whoge | 


lives ‘he had separated. 


CHAPTER X, 


THAT every great result has sprung from a 
gource or a combination of sources ixfisitely 
swail in themselves, may be regarded as an 
al-truiem ; but that every small beginning baa 
for ita object a great result is not ¢qnally 
certain, nor is it intended that it shall be so. 

An oyster paity ig a emall thing, notonly in 


its material aepeot, bat looked at from the | 
standpoint which reckons the magnitude of | 


anything by the good or evil it can work, 

Te utmost gocd an oyster patty can werk 
is to pleace a man’s palate; the utmost evil is 
to give him indigestion—material results both, 

It was bardly possible to gucas, therefore, 
thet Liora bad apy ultericr motive when ske 


ordered oyster patties for dinner, much to the | 


housekeeper's disgust, in the first plaere 
becanss ehe was accustomed to regulate tke 
dinner according to her own fancy, and in the 
second because there’bad been oyster patiica 
On the: previous eve ning. 

Thefatier objection "nen outto Mrs, 
Hampden, who merely said,— 

“I know thas. See that there are opster 
patties this evening,” an order which pozz'ed 
the housekeeper the more when Jeames 
informed her that ‘“‘misens passed she 
patties.” The master had eaten ‘two, however, 
Jesmes said, snd bad remarked ss on the 
previons evening that they were his favotrite 
comestibies. 

The following day, Liora still] more 
astonished the bouseker per by ordering oyster 


patties agein; and on this, the third evening | 
on whieh the same Gish appeared, Honry - 
Haropden remarked that Mrs. Honse, av the | 


honsckeeper was called, had found out ‘his 
weakness. Liora said bet she gave 


Mrs. House a farther order to have oyster 
patties every day. 
One evening at the end of a week, Mr, 
aropden, helping himeeif to one patsy only, 
said sbat Mrs. House evidently didn't ander. 
stand that oxe might bave tco much of a geod 
thing. The xeault of this was that Mrs. 


House. presented herself to Henry Hampden } Dosing the reign of Henry VIII. there 
themnext day before he wenot-out to his cfiice. | lived in Lincoln, Eogland, a famoud bailiff 
‘1a was Mrs. Hampden ordered the patties named Joe Dan. Joseph was very clever in 
to bs made every day, sir,’’ and the woman, the management of his busicess, aud so dex- 
showed by her manner shat she resented being  terous in annoying those who refused the pay- 
given orders, ment of an acosant wiih which ke had been 
‘You forges, Mrs. Honse, that Mra. intrusted that to set Dan on him, or “to Dun 
Hampden is mistress here, She shail order; him,’ became common advice to the owxer of 
what she pleazes.” To Liora he said, “ You|a bad debt. To this personage we owe what 
DM nia 
rrang' very well. Av ; C) 

ti eee einer sieht you ordered oyster | ‘ Yer another of ous mowk ahexisbed ilasioes 
. | has received a rude al om the rushblesa 

“I did it to please him,” thought Llora, | hands of science! From earliset obilahood 
bnt she said nothing. , the advantages of being ‘‘early to bed and 
' = ae howe eer man, oe eee aon early to rise” have been implicitly believed 
ound a hundred and one pre . in, even by those who have failed to obey the 
pleasing him; since bia wealth allowed all jnjonotion contained in the familiar adage. 
his tastes to ba gratified, she did not well And now, behold, a German scientist bas 
know what to do. ' arisen +0 preach. the astonishing dootrine ikat 





he aeked her one day. 

‘Yea, immensely. I have never feen a 
race, you know, and the Calshorpes are sure 
| to bave a jolly party for their drag.” 

* Jolly, no donbs. Will you go if it raing?” 

*' Not if it ia very bad, cf course. The top 
of a drag isn’t the beat possible place to be on 
&@ wet day,’’ she answered. 

** You would be disappointed not to go?” 

** Yes, dreadfully,” and the senbject dropped. 





r— 
| “The Brandram is coming on our drag. 
You don’t know her, of course?” 


is abe?"’ 


: hasband basn’é told him,” 
“ Bs ? »” 


A few days later, Mra. Calthorpe said to 


‘The Brandram ?"’ queried Liora. ‘‘ Who 


“Your husband doesn’t quite approve of 
her, I know. There have been stories about 
my I don Pog Oe Oe ae that thunder prognosticated evil or good ac- 
is po Fhowe ood ber I thick I wouldn't cording to the day of the week on which it o0- 
tell M Ha. eh is comi T hove m |carred, If it occurred on Sunday, it brought 
he £. Hampden be amie pe Y | sbout the death of learned men, judges, sad 


* Are you locking forward to these races?’ | early rising is.all.a mistake, thas it exbevata 


| the vitality, and ig altogether pernicious and 
Objectionable. Aud thus the wisdom of our 
forefathers ie relentiesaly turned into fuliy. 
| Prxstin dinners are very much like ours 
‘turned the wrong way round. The feast is 
preceded by pipes, while tea and sweets are 
‘banded about. Then the servants of she 
| houee appear, bringing in a long leather sheet, 
| whioh they epread in the middie of the flour ; 
| the guests :quat round this, taiicr fashion. 
When all are seated a flat loaf of bread is 
| Placed before everyone, and the music beging 
t0 play. The various dishes are brought in on 
irsys, and arranged round the leather sheet at 
j intervals, The covers are then removed, the 
best saya “ Bismillah ’ (1n the name cf Guc), 
| and without another word they sil fall to. 
A prcuriak notion existed in she olden times 


| others; on Monday, the death of women; on 
| Taesaday, it angured plenty of grain ; on Wed- 


“He ‘might forbid you to come to are needay, the death of barlots and other blocd. 


| races.'’ 

|“ He never forbids mete go where I please,” 
| replied Liora, a little defiantly. 

| Afterwards it 


| saking would she be disappointed not to go. 


“ Perhaps he knew ‘The Brandram '—asg | 


| they call her—was to ba there, and finding [ 
s0 much wished to go, he said nothing. He is 
80 good to me. I wonder would he rather I 
didn't go? I don't like to ask him quite. but 
I don’s want to vex him, Of ocarse, Mra. 
Calthorpe will be offended if I refase at the 
last moment. I don’t oare if aheis; he is zo 
goed to me,"” 

‘You have got a fine day fer the races,” 
said Henry Hampden at breakfasts on the 
appeinted day. 

** I'm not going.” 

‘Not going? Why?” 

She was too fall of pride to move aside the 
barrier ever euch a little bit, unless, indead, 
be conld not see that she was moving it, 5», 


please bim, she pleated a headache. 

“T have been thinking lately that a Little 
change of air would do you gocd.” 

“ Bat I am not iil,” protested Liora. 

‘* You might go to your mother at Nios for 
& month or £0.” 

“Will you go too?" avked Liors, in as 
careleaa & tone as Phe cowld commend, and 
without looking at bim, 
| *Obno, of course nod. bares great dea! of 

work on hand—in fact I am bebind-band with 


: it, Whiles you sre away I shall get isall done 
in the evenings; I will met go ont anywhere, 
} What do you think abont it?” 

“ I shonld like.to go sbove-all things,” said 
Liora, passing a mensal resolution thas in 
| fature ehe would refuse oll invitations, since 
, he evidently. could uot well epare the time to 

go out with her. 


' abroad for awhile. 
(To be continued ) 


i 


flashed upon ber that shia 
might bave been her husband's resson for 


instead of telling him the trath that it was ” 


| Shed ; on Tbureday, it brought plenty of sheep 
; #nd corn; cn Friday rhe slaughter of a great 
; man, and other horrible murders ; on S»tar- 
_ dsy, pestilence and death, Is wasaleo a popa- 
| lar fanoy that the ringing of belis in populous 
| cities charmed away thander. 
} Tue Blue Coat School waa onse sble to 
‘boasts of a coinage of ita own, Within the 
bounds of the hoepital the coin of the realm 
| was not current, How the custom arose is 
; not clear. When a boy came to school with 
money in his purse, the first thing he bad to de 
| before he could m:ke any purchase of cskes. 
| frais, toy*, and the like, at the ‘‘ tuok-shop, ’ 
was to go to one of the beadles, who acted as 
money-ohanger, and exehange his copper, 
| silver, or gold for this ‘‘ house money,” which 
| consisted of copper pieces of an ootagonal 
jebspe, on which their value was stamped. 
' Thia curious coinage has now been abolished, 
! and #pecimens of is have become so rare that 
| few collsctora are furiunate enough to posse? 
apy. 
Tr ia & fact shat appeara to be not generally 
, Known, perhaps becsnse is may not be gene- 
| rally oredited, that pure, fresh, cold water is 
;one of the most valuable of disinfectants, 
: inasmooh as it is a powerfal absorbent, Every 
| sick-room should bave a large vesael of olear 
| waster, frequently renewed, placed not far fzum 
|} the bed, or even beneath it. This nod ouly 
| sbsorbs much of the kurtful vapour, bat by its 
' evaporation it sofiens and tempers the atmo- 
| sphere, doing away with the dryness which is 
/80 trying and depressing to an invalid—or 
| even to healaby persons for shat matier, It 
| bas frequently been shown, by actual cxperi- 
‘ment, shat troubied asleep and threatened 


| insomoia are correcied by so simple a thing 
'&8 the placing of an cpen bowl of water near 
the sufferer’s conch. Of course, it bardly need 


And.so it waa settled that Liora was to go; sidered for a moment, that water which has 


be said, atier these Matéers have been oon- 


stood for any length of time in a olose room ia 
not proper for drinking purposes. 
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A SUMMER STORM. 
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** Bo you don’t want me?” said Bertha, 

. “ No,’ said Grandfather Mitcham, ‘I 
don't.”’ 

The old man gat in the sunshine, smoking a 
discoloured brierwood pipe. 

Bertha balanced herself on the rail of the 
orch, swinging one slim, ill.shod foot as she 
ooked hard at her anoestor. 

“I wish you'd get off that rail and sit down 
on the bench like a Coristian,”’ abruptly spoke 
Mr. Mitcham. 

“Why?” demanded she. 

* You'll break it down.” 

The girl broke into a short laugh. 

‘* I'm not so very heavy,” said she, 

‘‘Perbapa not; but that rail is a hundred 
years old," crisply spoke the old man. 

“And if I did break it, I could mend it!" 
rebelliously added the girl. 

In answer to this, Grandfather Mitcham 
only uttered an inarticulate grant. 

Bertha, however, transferred herself to the 
narrow wooden bench below, a seat which she 
found not near so comfortable as the perch. 

Her grandfather looked towards the 
meadows, where the men were ploughing and 
pondering over the orops, 

‘*I don’s know where to go,’ Bertha pre- 
sently observed, in rather a lachrymose tone. 

“Go where I did when I was your age,” 
sharply spoke the old man, 

‘* Where was that?" 

“To work+do something—earn your own 
living,”’ answered he, with an explosive puff 
of smoke between every sentence, ‘I earned 
mine when I was your age, and now I’m old, 
I don't expect to keep open-house for my re- 
lations.” ‘ 

‘Bat, grandfather,"’ protested Bertha, 
how is @ woman to earn her living?” 

** Lota of ways,” he curtly answered. 

‘*I’m eure I could keep house for you better 
than old Nanny.” 

‘* I'm satisfied with Nanny.” 

“ And, after all, I'm your grandchild, 

‘* Your father married to please bimeelf,” 
said the old man, vindictively, crushing a 
stray spider with his foot. ‘I don’t know 
I'm bound to put myself out to please his 
daughter.” 

** Well,” said Bertha, with a long sigh, ‘'I 
daresay I can find something to doin Man- 
chester, I might turn factory girl, or get ina 
shop, or even go out to service,” 

To all of which remarks her grandfather re- 
surned no reply whatsoever. 

‘* Anyhow,’’ said Bertha, spurred to sudden 
desperation, ‘‘I suppose I oan stay here to- 
night, at least?" 

‘* I—suppoze—so,” unwillingly, acquiesced 
the old mar. ‘“ There’s no train from here 
till to morrow morning at six o'clock, an’ I 
s’poee it’s too far fer you to walk to Gaston 
station." 

** Waat's that tall red brick building off by 
the hill-side?'"' Bertha suddenly asked. 

“County jail,”’ he anawered, as briefly. 

And then he rose and went sulkily into the 
house. 

‘*Nanny,” he said to his crooked old facto- 
tum in the neglected kitchen, ‘that girl ‘Il 
have to stay all night, Make up a bed for her 
in the top room.” 

‘Roof leaks," Nanny laconioally an- 
awered. 

* Well, then, in the little corner room. 

‘That window ain’t been seen to since last 
Beptember. The wind blowed it out.” 

“The other room, then, with the Chinese 
pagoda wall-paper.” 

“Why, that’s the room where the ghost 
walks!" squeaked Nanoy. 

Mr. Mitcham uttered a moffled exclama. 
tion which savoured somewhat of profanity. 

‘* There’s no ghost,” said he. ‘‘ And if there 
was, Bertha knows nothing about it, Tidy it 
up fer one night, That'll be all.” 

“There's nothing for supper,” observed 





Nanny, who was of a pee nature, 
‘except just enough col , - and greens for 
7 I was going to do with bread-and- 
m Raid 

‘That's good enough fer Ted’s daughter I 
guess," responded the old man. 

And he went back to the porch and the 
pipe without farther parley. 

Bertha's place, however, was empty. The 
brown, clear eyes, the tawny, reddish braids, 
the cheery, laughing mouth were gone. 

The girl, restless with the unrest of youth, 
had started on a journey of inspection down 
in the old orchard, where the guarled trees 
were garlanded in pink bloom, and a host of 
= lilies swayed to and froin the May 
Wind, 

Next she peepad into the huddle of barns 
and stables, under the hill, patted the shaggy 
pony and fed a big-eyed calf with a withered 
yellow carrot which she picked out of a bin. 

“If I was a farmer,” she said, “ I wouldn't 
let things go to wrack and ruin like this." 

With business-like intentness, she reached 
down a hage, old-fashioned pistol from its 
rusty hooks on the inside of the barn door, 

“Trigger bent,” she said to herself. 
‘Barrel all dented in, bat I think it could 
be fixed. Anyhow, the charge ought to be 
drawn,” 

Bertha's father had been a gunsmith, and 
she had acquired somewhat of his skill in the 
craft. She eyed the ancient weapon with 
scornfal amusement. 

‘You couldn’t fire it off if you were to 
try,” thought she. 

And suddenly straightening up her slim 
form, she held the pistol belligerently at 
arm’s length. 

**Don’s! For Heaven's sake, don't five!” 

Taoere wai a rustling in a heap of straw 
in the corner of the barn. 

A hollow eyed man, dressed in raga that 
were tied loosely about him with strings, 
crept out almost at her feet. The pistol 
dropped to Bertha’s side. 

‘* Why, who are you?" she cried. 

‘*Get me something to eat,” he said, 
hoareely. “I’ve been a day and a night with. 
out food. Who am I? Taen the barrel of 
that pistol the other way, and I'litell you. I 
used to have some nerve once, bat it's all gone 
now. Don't fire. si surrender! I'm the 
fellow that escaped from Hamilton jail the 
day before yesterday. I’m laying low until 
the first alarm's blown over, bat I can’t 
oe Get me something to eat for Heaven's 
sake |”’ 

Bertha held tight the pistol. 

‘‘ You re sure you're not a burglar?” said 
she, a little tremulously. 

“I'm no barglar,” he answered. ‘It was 
forgery I was sent upfor. Can you help me? 
Will you?’ 

‘‘I don't know,’ ehe said, a great impulse 
of pity springing up in her heart as she noted 
the hunger. glaring eyes, the gaunt cheeks, the 
unshorn beard of the poor fagitive. ‘ What 
have you done with your prison clothes?" 

‘‘Baried 'em in the corner. I found them 
old things in the harness closet,” he added, 
piteously, 

“I'll try and fiad you something better,” 
said Bertha. 

‘Scop!’ making a grasp at heras she was 
turning away. ‘ You won't betray me?"’ 

Her brown eyes; flashed indignation at him. 

‘ What do you take me for?’ said she. 

And he sank back among the straw a trifle 
easier in his mind. 

Mr. Mitcham atill sat on the porch smok- 
ing, when she retarned. Nanny was busy at 
the fireplace. 

Both were rather deaf, and Bertha easily 
abstracted s few articles from the pantry—a 
yellow pitcher of buttermilk, the stub end of a 
loaf of bread, and some dyspeptic-looking odds 
and ends ; and it was easy to take a suit of 
her old grandfather's old worn clothes from 
the cupboard under the stairs and creep 
silently away. 


“It's a good thing I’m going to-morrow 
morning,” she thought. ‘‘ Bat the very firat 
money I earn I'll pay grandfather for these 
things—yes, and with interest, too!"’ 

Se fed the poor esoaped wretch, and gave 
him clothes to wear, and ended by sharing 
with him her financial all. Ouse bright silver 
crown she kept; the other she gave to him, 

‘*And now,” said she, “mind you take a 
new start in the world!” 

‘I'll do my best,” said he, eagerly drinking 
the cool buttermilk, and swallowing the dry 
bread and leathery cakes in great gulps. 
“* And if everybody ’d b:en as good to me ag 
you have, I'd never have been where I be 
now.” 

‘*Hamph!" mattered old Nanny, “the 
girl’s worse than a seven years’ famine! 
Three cakes and half a pie gone, besides what 
she eat at supper time! We should be ruined 
if she stayed here long!" 

‘* She's a nice-locking girl," said Mr. Mit- 
cham. ‘If I wasn't so poor, I should like to 
keep her.” 

Ia the middle of the night Bertha, who 
slept the sleep of youth and health, quite 
undisturbed by any suspicion of the ghost, 
was roused by an awful crash, a blinding 
blaze that seemed to scorch her very eyes. 

The old house was strack by lightning. 
The chimney had settled into a shapeless mass 
of ruins. Here and there the woodwork was 
ablazs, in spite of the sheets of rain that 
descended with a rushing sound like the waves 
of the sea. 

Old Nanny, with a patchwork bedquilt 
wrapped around her, was hobbling away aa 
fast as she could. 

‘Nanny! Nanny!" screamed Bertha, from 
the window, ‘‘ Where's grandfather?” 

‘I don't know," croaked the beldame. 
**Do you suppose I'm going to stay and be 
burned to death?” 

And it was Bertha who groped her way to 
the old man’s room, helped him to dress, 
cages the while what had happened, and 
led him down to the nearest place of shelter 
until the storm was over. 

Nor were they any too soon. Taey had 
soarcely got clear of the old house before.the 
charred beams fell in, and only a framework 
of fire remained, luridly ontlined against the 
ink-black sky. 

With morning light the terrible tempest was 
past; bat there lay the smoking heap of ruins 
where the hundred.year-old Mitoham farm- 
house had stood in the red shine of sunset. 

We'll build it up again. Bertha, we'll build 
it up,”’said the old man, feebly. ‘ It’s the place 
where I was born, and the place where I 
hope to die—where I should have died last 
night, it it hadn't been for yo1. Waere have 
you been, my girl? Your shoes are soaked 
with the wet grass, and yon look av white as 
death.” 

**Qaly to the barn,” said Bertha, “to see 
it all was right there. The pony is safe, and 
the little calf and all. Now, grandfather, 
eat The train goes at six, you know, 
and——' 

Well, let it go!’ asid Me, Mitcham. 
*' You afn’t goin’. You stood by me when 
Nanny would have lefs the old man to die like 
a roasted ratina trap. You saved my life. 
Do you think I’m going to let you go now?” 

‘* Oh, grandfather, then—then you want me 
afver all? ” sobbed Bertha. 

** Yes, I do want you. And I mean to poe 
you always. I’ve got more money in the 
than folas know anything about, and I guess 
we can build up the old house nic#é and com- 
—e and live there and be happy, you 
and I.’ 

“Bat, grandfather, I mast tell you 
first.” 

A fall confession was trembling on Bertha's 
lips, when one of the neighbours came ranning 
up the hill. 7 

“Heard the news?” said he. ‘' There's 
been a big landslide down over the railroad at 
‘Gaston, and the express would have been 
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wrecked, sure as gon, if it hadn’t been 
signalled with a red silk handkerchief tied 
round a lantern, and the lantern’s your old 
barn light, Mr. Mitcham! And the fellow 
that signalled it and saved all the lives in the 
train was that runaway chap from Hamilton : 
and, as it happened, the warder himself was on 
the train, and he says it'll be a queer thing if 
they don’t get the governor to sign a on 
for him. For he might have taken to his 
heela and run away; bat he got recaptured 
saving the express train. And he saved it 
too—yes, he did!” 

‘* Feom Hamilton !" repeated Mr. Mitcham. 
‘* What ranaway chap?” 

And then Bertha took fresh courage and 
told him all the simple story. 

‘My girl,” said he, stroking her red-brown 
hair, “you did right. You're a good girl. 
Ain’t there something in the Bible about 
‘him that is ready to perish’? Yes, Bertha, 
I want you more than ever now,” 

And 80, in the storm of that summer night, 
&® new career was opened alike to innocent 
Bertha Mitcham and the guilty wretch who 
bad been eondemned to Hamilton jail for 
lorgery. 

Truly, there was yet a place in the world 
forthbem, They were both wanted, 


ete ——— 
_— — 


PRETTY PENELOPE. 


| RR 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


FEneLore gave the best attention possible to 
Miee Riley's ball gown, but she found it 
d. ficult to be her natural self. On other and 
ordinary occasions she would have flung her. 
self into the matter most heartily, She was 
essentially feminine, and she had her weak- 
neéa for all pretty things and surroundings. 

“T advised pink,” Mre. Warriner said, as 
the delicate diaphonous garment was held out 
at arm's length and criticised and admired. 

* Madge had a mania for nothing but black 
of late, and although she looks very well in it, 
I thought a light colour would be pretty for a 
change.” 

Madge affected to think the frock would be 
& failure, or rather that she would be a failure 
in the frook. She put a bunch of the soft 
drapery under her chin and made a face at 
her rt flection in the glass. 

‘* Makes my brick complexion a little more 
brioky,”” was the remark, ‘‘ doesn’t it, Pen?" 

Penelope tried very hard to seem deeply in- 
terested, it was not easy work to concentrate 
her thoughts. 

“ I think you look charming, Madgie. How 
are you going to wear your hair?" she said, 
and despite the «ffort she was glad to rush 
into the subject of the ball toilette, eager to 
eecape any questioning or comment on Marcia 
or Denis or Lady Susan or anything to do 
With them for the moment, 

“Oh! the usual way.” 

Madge jaced her dress on the bed and 
looked over her fan, gloves, and shoes ; every- 
ae, wae ready for putting on. 

“T am awfally sorry Dr, Westall cannot 
come," Mre. Warriner said after awhile. ‘‘I 
am sure it is ag great a disappointment to 
him as it is to you.” 

“ Mra. Langridge is always having a fit of 
something at the most inconvenient times ; she 
might have waited until to.morrow!'’ Madge 
cried with her impetuous wrath, seating her- 
self on the hearhtrug in a favourite squatting 
attitude, 

“ Did you ever hear such a heartless little 
individual as she is, Pen? I don’t believe she 
bas faith in anyone, except perhaps the clergy, 
&8 represented in one or two favoured indi- 
viduals.” 

Madge flong a ouebion at her sister, and 
even Penelope found herself Jaughing at the 
Scarlet confured face before them, 











“If Mr. De Burgh is at the ball you will 
give him all sorts of kind messages from me 
won't you, Madge?" she said, and then the 
smile gave way to a sigh—the thought of 
Harold de Bargh brcught up such a host of 
memories—visions of the past that could 
never never come again. The delicate tender 
sweetness of her mother's presence, the days 
when Lucie had been always near with her 
accompaniment of gentle, practical sense, 
patience and industry. 

How long, long ago those days seemed ! 
Could it only be litsle more than a short year 
and a half since that time at Waverton, that 
merry, laughing, youthfally intolerant, mis- 
chievous time when she had skimmed the 
rocks like a bird, and had teased and 
quarrelled and been reconciled to the big 
handsome boyish young maa whom her 
gitlich heart had learned to love immediately, 
and her girlish, reckless ag = and will had 
determined must never be her love? The 
thought of Harold De Bargh was closely knit 
up with these memories that were so sad and 
yet so beautifal. She would never forget the 
rector’s true friendship to her mother nor the 
tender kindnees he had shown her through- 
out their intercourse. Little pictures of the 
past rose before her vividly—the day of her 
accident, when he had driven her home so 
carefully, his aid in helping her to disguise 
the truth from her mother ; the comfort his 
refined ministrations had given the dying 
woman ; the dozeng of small acts he had per. 
formed for her; then at the last that letter in 
which he had put bis love before Penelope and 
prayed her to be hia wife. 

It had hurt her often to realise she must 
have hurt him in the short refusal she sent ; 
yet, when she had heard from him again, 
there had been nothing but kindness and 
tender thought. Penelope had a strong 
yearning for Harold De Bargh to come now 
again on the scene. Surely such a man, such 
& nature, could be able to cope with the mag- 
nitude of trouble and misery that spelt the 
meaning of marriage between Denis and 
Marcia Latimar. 

She rested back in her chair and covered 
her face with her hand for an instant—teara 
that were irrepressible sprang into the blue 
depths of her eyes. She was acutely unhappy, 
upbinged beyond measure, and full of uncer- 
tain dread. Lady Sasan's recital had atrack 
deep into her heart. The fact that Denis had 
gone away, even though only for a very short 
time, was almost a blow ; to her it was a proof 


indisputable that the stories that had come to | 


her must be even worse in their reality than 
rumour had said. The burden must be indeed 
weighty that could thrust Denis from his duty 
and his path of honour and right. 

The girl’s heart hungered over the man in 
his av ffering; all the old reproach and remorse 
awoke in this moment. She took to herself 
the whole barden and blame of his misery; she 
saw his rain, hie troubled life,as her doing 
and hers alone. She sat so silent, and in 
such an attitude of pain and mental distress, 
that Mrs. Warriner, with that instinct of 
delicate tact that marks the true woman, rose 
-_ went softly away, giving Madge a sign to 

We 


Madge did not follow, however ; she misread , 


Penelope's sorrow, Her heart had a dall, dead 
pang in it in that instant ; but to falter in love 
and loyalty waa something that Madge Riley 
did not understand. 

** Bhe loves him after all,” was her quick 
thought. ‘ Poor little Pen, and this is the 
meaning of her changed looks and sad eyes. It 
will be hard to try and + ~ him—very, very 
hard ; bat if it is to give Pen happiness—and 
then—then he loved her! What shall Ido? Can 
I speak to her?'’ Asecond's hesitation, and 
then Madge took her resolution. ‘ Yes, I will, I 
must— What is gained by waitirg ?—and—and 
it will help me a little to help her.” 

Penelope suddenly felt two arms about her, 
and litting her pale tear. stained face she looked 
into a pair of true eyes—not unshadowed with 


sorrow maybe, but carrying a staunchness and 
«ffection indescribable, 

Madge epoke ont the burden of her thoughts 
quickly, abruptly, as was her fashion, yet 
gently, too. Penelope did not follow her at 
first, for her head was beginning to ache now 
in a dull desperate way; but as she canght the 
meaning of her friend’s words she thrust weak- 
ness, regret, remorse and old memories aside. 

‘* Madge, dear,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ how 
good you are ! What a trae, kind sweet heart ! 
Do you know what a sacrifice you are offering 
me, dear Madge? Iam not fretting over what 
youthink, My feelings for Harold De Bargh 
have never changed, I like him, I honour 
him, I trast him, I am gratefal tohim. He is 
& man I am proud to call my friend; but 
love !’"’ she shook her head with a derpasiring 
sigh that was almost a moan, then went on 
quickly, “it is not I who love him, ia it, 
Madgie? What of your own heart, dear? I 
read your seoret long ago, and I am so glad— 
so very very glad, for you will make him 
happy. Pat all this thoughé of me ont of your 
mind, dear Madgie. Between Harold De Bargh 
and me there ia nothing bat a true, a sincere, 
and I hope a lasting friendship ; believe me, 
that is the absolute truth——” 

‘*I wanted to see you happy, Pen, and I 
thought—” Madge paused an inatant. ‘‘ You 
have something on your heart,” she said, when 
she spoke again, “aad I imagined perhspa you 
were regretting.” 

‘* Ah, yes, I am regretting,” Penelope cried 
with sudden passion, ‘' bat not that, Madgic— 
not ¢hat—no, don’t ask m3 any more to-night, 
Another time, —soon, perhaps—I will tell you 
all my littie story. Waat a silly little story it 
will sound ! and yet it has had such big results, 
such a terrible end.’’ Penelope brashed her eyes 
roughly with her hand. ‘ Don't let ua talk 
apy more of this. I shall spoil all your 
pleasure, and give myself a headache that will 
not improve matters.” 

Madge sat down on the ground, and stared 
at her friend. 

“T have a very very good mind not to go to 
this ball to-night,” ehe said, deliberately, ‘I 
hate leaving you alone with that cat.” 

Penelope was conscious of a thrill of vague 
pleasure even in hearing thia suggertion ; but 
she had not the slightest intention of per- 
mitting any such action on her friend's part. 

‘“« My dear Madgie, what an idea! What do 
you suppose will happen to me? ’ 

‘‘I don’t know. She is a cat,” was the 
, suawer, given with uncompromising frank- 

ness. 

Penelope's brows contracted. She had lost 
, all spirit or desire to defend Marcia, at least 
‘for the moment, yet it was a pain to hear 

harsh words of her, not so much for her sake 
as for Denia Latimar’s. 
| «' Besides, she hag no love for you,” Madge 
j Went on, a8 she olasped her arms about her 
knees. “In fact, I am quite sure she hates 
! you well.” 

“ Madge, you must not say such things, dear, 
please—please.’’ 

“Qh !Iam not casting any invidions dis- 
tinction on you: Mrs, Latimar soatters her 
hate with a generous hand, You know, Pen, 
I can’d understand how she comes to be in the 
least related to you, and though I was never 
quite fond of Mra. Rochdale ; she is somethiog 
very very much nicer than her daughter!” 

‘Poor Aunt Jalia!" Penelope thought to 
herself sadly; the future that loomed s0 
blackly ahead for Denia Latimar and hie wife 
would have much wae and bitterness for Mra. 
Rochdale, of that Penelope was quite sure. 

“ Honestly,’’ Madge went on, ‘'I would never 
have given Marcia oredit for developing into an 
individual with so much character, even of such 
a disagreeable kind. I regarded her as a 
good-looking nonentity, the sort of handsome 
well-dressed girl one meets every day of one’s 
life in London; bat Marcia is not at all 
ordinary. I said once to Dr. Weatall that 
she gave me the creeps; she was so odd, 
almost uncanny, and all the answer he gave 
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me was one of his grunts, You know how he 
does is, sort of settles any queation right off 
without more ado, so I shut up and exid no 
more, though I feel pretty certain he quite 
Sgreed with me!” 

“' Maroia is much changed | "’ Penelope said, 
in a pained voice, ‘“I—T scarcely know how 
fo understand her; it must be her health 
Madee—it——"’ 

‘* Fadge—nothing of the sort—it is temper 
pure and simple; she has a detestable temper, 
and she is jeslous beyond every sort of de- 
soription—there ia no need tolook farther for 
oanse of her hatred against certain individu. 
ele—for instance—" Madge put her head 
baok oritioally and surveyed her friend. 

“Really, it is not at all surprising she 
shon!d find a little canse to be jealons when 
she looks at you, my pretty, pretty little Pene- 
lope !”’ 

Pounelcpe started to her feet. 

**Ob! don’t—don't, Mudge," she said with 
sodden entreaty, sach a flood of new painfal 
though’ srose swiftly and suddenly ia her 
mind at these words. Sappose Maroia shonld 
h ave 

She broke the thread of thonght instantly 
end with sndden relief; no, thie horror at least 
woold be spared her, must ba spared her. 

Maroia’s manner showed as yet she bad no 
lnkiirg of the truth. That was very evident, 
for Penslope had learned by this time to know 
that when Maroia’s euspicions were aronerd 
she did not permit herze!f any constraint or 
put any barrier on her tonens. Therefore, 
einos her manner with her cousin wa? 80 
nearly affable and pleaeant, Penelope felh 
moet surely that as yet Marcia conld know 
nothing of the love that had lived in ber hus- 
bsrd’s heart, vor of the great love that waa 
stways for bim, could he put ont hia hand and 
mest it. 

It mnet be her tack, Penelope decreed in 
these swift changing thoughts, never never to 
let Marcia know the truth, not for her own 
pafety, but because she did not desire shat any 
farther pain shold arise in this unhappy 
msrrisgs through her. 

The conversation between Madge and her. 
pelf came to av abrupt ending here, for lights 
were bronght and Mrs. Warriner came in to 
report she bad been in to see the invelid, who 
state? ebe was very sleepy and would like to 
be left quite quiet for another bour or 80, 

‘**Bo there is no need for you to bother about 
her just ses,” Madye said. ‘Come along, let 
mF go and est some dinner, aufi then you ehall 
ett there snd watch me drers as a great treat, 
uoless "— Madge looked keenlyinto the big blue 
eyes—*' anlees you really, hoveetly and truly 
would rather we did wot go Now do speak op, 
Pen, we arenot babies. We eball most pro. 
bably have more balle in the future than we 
aball care to attend. We can eanily do with- 
ont this one!” 

Mre, Warriner joined her views with ber 
pister. 

“I wish De, Westall had come, and then 
Madge weold bave bad a chaperon, and T con!d 
bave atayed with you,"’ she said, when Pene- 
lope received all this kind thought with an 
absolute refusal to acorpt it. 

‘You must not dream of staying away. 
Why, everybody will be so disappointed, and 
to think of wasting the bsauties of that gown 
on she desert air of Tnicket Croft, Perish the 
thought, Madgie, dear. Don't lock at meas 
if you imagined you raw two gigantic beats 
about to oronch me up! "’ Penelope was forced 
to langh at she expression in Mise Riley’s eyes 
*' Come along, suppose we go and discuss the 
dinner a6 you proposed. I believe I feel 
hongry!”’ 

A atatement not founded on fact, for when 
they sat down to the dainty meal spread for 
them, P-nelope could not swallow a.monthfal. 

Her two friends were tronbled abont her. 
They coald not qnite follow or underatand her 
mort evident anxiety aod reetlessness, not 





on her mind. Fiading however that she shrank 








they would give ber genuine pain if they in- 
siated on remaining away from the ball, they 

id no more about it, and turned the con. 
versation on general matteza, om doge and 
horees in partionlar. 

Perelope went immediately after dinner to 
see Marcia. Tie room waa in half light, and 
Mre Latimar was evidently sleeping, for 
though her cousin spoke-her name in a soft 
questioning way there was no answer, and no 
movement from the figure in the chair. 

Penelops withdrew sgain noiselessly. It 
was a relief io her to bespared moch speaking 
with Marcia under the existing ciroumetances, 
and she dreaded so mush lest her.cousin should 
begin to talk of Denis, and confide any of her 
imaginary wrongs to her. 

Penelope felt she could not boar that, It 
would be beyond her in heragitated miserable 
condition of mind. She was glad to steal 
away to het own room and sit down and rest 
for a few miontes in the dark, leaning her 
beating head against the cosy cushions of her 
favourite chair, shutting her eyes, and trying 
not to think, if possible. 

She experienced, as all such natares:as hers 
must experience in momenis of intense excite- 
ment, that thought became an absolute demon, 
a something with an almost personal ir- 
Gividuality that tortured ber brain, poured 
fresh matter perpetually before her to be 
sorted.ont, questioned, solved, racked her un- 
ceasingly, and made her weary head whirl and 
her spirit faint within her, 

She hoped in this moment almost 
despairingly tbat Maroia might slesp on for 
some time, She felt sure that such a barat of 
rage and fury as Lady Sasan had described 
must have exhansted a frame already weak 
and faltering, and she was glad, too, apart 
from her own feelings, to think that the pain 
of the accident, which Marcia bad described 
as co acute and distressing should have been 
soothed into oblivion if only for a short 
time, 

By-and.bye the rustle of ekirts in the pas- 
page warned her that her guests were ready 
to depart. They were starting in good time, 
Penelope, very wan and weary, went down- 
stairs to see them off. With many a tender 
word and kiss, Madge confided ber two canine 


| treasnres to Pen‘s charge, and gave the two 


dogs due notice they were to take great care of 
the mistress of the house and guard her from 
all harm. 

Madye looked very bonny in her pick gown, 
and Mrs. Warriser was a olarming foil in 
black with some gleaming jewels. 

Penelope stood in the doorway with a dog, 
dissorsolate and miserable, on either side of 
ber, and waved ber hand ag the carriages rolled 
away. 

Moet of her hkonsehold had begyed per. 
miesion to go over to the scene of the exoite- 
ment snd gaze at the grand folk going in. 
Naturally, Penelope bad been delighted they 
shonid go, and gave them hearty permission. 
As she shut to the hig door, however, and 
heard the sound reverberate through the old 
house, she shivered with sudden swiftness as 
with cofd, and gave a nervous glanos about. 

Downe, the old butter, wan pottering still in 
the dining-room: she con!d hear the clinking of 
glass and plate. Dannie, the dacha hound heard 
it too, and faithlessly trotted ¢ ff toses what he 
conld find, while Billy, the bull terrier, mourn- 
fally made hie way to his proper mis*rese's 
quarters, there to repose with one of her 
slippers as consdlation till hie quick ears 
caoght the first sound of the carriage wheels 
retorning from the fray. 

Penelope went in searoh of the medicine Dr. 
Gregory had promised to send; Downs had 
none to give her, i¢ bad not arrived. She 
spoke a few kind words to ber unote's faithfal 
follower, and then turned to go up to Marcia, 
She had heard, witha sudden contraction of 


| the brows, thatevery maid and servant with 


: J ° : the exception of her honze-keeper, K.te’s 
haviog the faintest idea ot what was pressing | 


mother, and Downs, had gone cff to the ball, 


0 i | Usderordinary circumstances Penelopa would | 
s£O0i DY Question or remark, and aleo thaé : 


not have cared whether the houre were ful! or 


| exopty, bné to-night the very atmosphere ot 


ber home ceemed changedin an oid; indezorib. 
ably, uneasy manner; ail. Madge's jests as 
Marcia came back to her and took adeeper 
significance. She tried to shake off the 
feelings that were upon her; but oconld nos 
encceed in doing 20. With o weary sigh size 
resigned herself to the inevitable. 
Bane had had along excitiag. troubled day, 
She must bear with the resvits as such + 
day, and acoept her mental condition of being 
or though it was excessively disagree. 
able. é 
The lights were still low in Marcia's room 
when she opened the door, but. Mca. Lasimar 
was no} asleep this time; she was sitting.np in 
her chair, toying rather than eating with.eoma 
food the bouse- keeper had. broughs op teher, 
Penelope shut the door and advanoad to tie 
fire with some gentle word of ingairy, 





OBAPTER XXXII. 


Penzxore's ficatthonghs, as. she.stood look. 
ing at her cousin, was one of sympathy: she 
said to herself almost anconsciously that she 
had never seen azyone look so ii! ag Marcia 
did. 

The subdued lights made Mrs. Latimar's 
pallor excessive, almost unnatural, She had 
a ghastly tinge in her cheeks, her lips were 
ghastly white; her eyes, set in deep biack 
circles, seemed phenomenally big. Is was 
well-nigh impossible to realise that this phan- 
tom.-like woman, premaurally aged, worn and 
haggard, could be one and thefame with ths 
fine, handsome, dashing sors of girl tha: 
Marcia bad been when Penelope went to pay 
that visit to her annt - — —_ 

Daspite her sympathy, however, w waa 
absolately genuine and sincere, Penelop: 
conld not @iepel that vague sense of repug- 
nance that Maroia's presence arouéed in her 
mid; she was also conscious shat she trem. 


-bled @ little as with fear. Penelope never re- 


membered to have ever felt before exsoily as 
she did now ; she had, indeed, always laughed 
at supersijition and nervonsaess as being 
ouiside her oheracter, and something feeble 
and incomprehensible; but ahe realised to-night 
she had been wrong to do this, for she was 
beset with a nervousness, an apprehension that 
‘wat not to bo explained or dispelled. 

Marsia did not answer at ficat to Penelope's 
inquiry how she wav. Ste moved ike fork 
reetlessly to and fro on her plate, making & 
goratching noise. 

Baddenly she looked up. 

‘‘ Are they gone ?"’ she asked, abruptly. 

Penelope anewered ‘‘ yes.” Hoar nervoo®ness 
inoreased; ehe felt an intangible, indéfiaite 
change in Marcia's manner. She had w terror, 
allatonce, that what site had dreaded was 
eboutto come. Marcia was going to epesk of 
Dewie, and'ehe muet listen and bear all in 
silence, for to at a defence would’ bean 
impossibility, and to-pretend a sympathy ehe 
did not fcel would be‘another. 

Marcia gave an odd little laugh. 

‘I am reHeved to feel that abominable 
Riley girlie out of the house, if only for 3 
little while ; she ie euch a detestable creature,” 
she remarked, shortly, ‘‘s0 commen, and 20 
hideous." 

Penelope feli a rush of indignation st this 
remark on one whom she loved’ as # friend 
and honozred as guest, but she cutbed her 
feelings. 

“T am sfeaid you have not eaten much 
dinner, Marcia," she seid, trying tonerame on 
air of lightness which war not an easy thing. 

Marcia shengged her shoulders, laughed 
agsin thas odd mirthlese laugh. 

“What dees it matter whether I eat or 
net!" she said, bitterly. 

Penelops knelt down and stirred the fire. 
Immediately she bad Gone co she regretted 





vaguely that she had. Marcia’s face, econ in 
the biaze of light from the coals, gave her & 
new and further sence of ditcomfort. 
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‘You muct not talk like tha,” she said, 
atill kneeling on the heartbrug, and shielding 
her face with her delicate hands, “you know 
it matters & very very great deal to everybody 
whether you are strong or weak.” 

** Does it really?” 

Maroia’s eneer was unmistakable, Penelope 
dropped her hands, rose to her feet, and stood 
by the fire. She paused a moment before 
speaking; ehe was not only nervous but she 
felt angry in this moment, There was an 
undeniable lack of gratitude or affability about 
Mrs. Latimar now. 

Penelope braced herself up for all that was 
to come, Se purposely refased to see 
a Ae + Sap sneer, 

a you. are not great pain,’’ she 
said, gently, “Tamevery sorry to say that 
shedétion Dr: Gregory promised to gend haa 
never arrived. If:only uncle Ge—I mean Ds, 
Westall—had. come as. I ecxpssted to 
night——" 

Marcia, tarned 5 

‘© He is not ?*’ she agked. 

Penelope told her of thetélegram. Marcia 
said nothing, only. smiled to herself. There 
Was & moment's silence between them, during 
whick the blaze and cracking of the fire waa 
theonigysound in the room. 

Penelope dtew a awitt bresth like a pain, 
It she could only leava Marcia! Five minutes 
alone had gone of the ordeal that stretched 
— her{ How eshonld she endure the 
r 

Marcia.eaddenly broke the-silence. 

“T always considered myeelf an unlacky 
person,”’ she said, speaking in an odd, jerky 
way, and addressing no one im particular; 
‘bat in fotare I think I shall change my 
opinion, For-once, at-least, Inck has come to 
me. I mustmake-+the best of it—yes, I must 
make the best of is now I have got it!” 

Penelope did not follow the meanizg of 
these words; but the sense of depression, of 
nervousness closed in upon her more heavily. 
She stood by the fire uncertain, almost awk- 
ward, She did not like to leave Marcia, and 
yet her cousin gave her no inducement to 
aay. 

Had she been able to consult her own wishes 
she would have gone to her own room, and 
have tried what rest and complete silence 
would do for her aching head, and for the 
tumult of miserable thoughts that burdened 
her heart. 

‘**Do you know why I consider myself 
particnlariy in lack to-night ?'' Marcia asked 
all a$ ones, abruptly. 

Penelope tried to laugh. 

‘Indeed, Marcia dear, I do not. I cannot 
see how such a paipfal accident as you have 
had conld be regarded ag being anything bat 
unlucky,” 

Mareia leaned forward, the fall light of the 
ire-blaze iliamined her face, 

“Are: you sorry for my accident, are you 
sorry I should suffer pain?’ she asked in the 
same odd manner that had gat on her through 
the past few moments, 

Penelops answered unhesitatingly. 

* Of course Iam sorry, Marcia, dear. How 
could it be otherwiss? I am more than sorry 
you should have the smallest pain or illness.” 

Marcia’s eyes blazsd like fury. her lips 
drew themeelves into a thin line. She paused 
Sn instant, then in cold, elear, distinct tones 
ovaeaemasiiey hypocriie, Penel 

‘* You area and & rite, Penelope 
Desborough!" 

Penelope shrank bask ae from & blow. 

‘* Marcial’’ she cricd, sharply. 

There washot, wounded pride in the one 
word. The force of this insult gave her sudden 
strength and courage as she realised all it 
meant, 

‘You are w liar and a hypocrite! Marcia 
repeated, but-not very distinotly, her lips were 
stiff with the rage that was consuming her, She 
was trembling with excitement‘and with the 
lary of her mad jealousies and hatred. She 
rose awiftly from the chair, and before Pe- 
aelope’s unhinged nerves could comprehend ail 





that was happening she had swept to the door, 
—— the key sharply, and put it in her 
pocket, 

‘Perhaps you begin to see where my Inck 
comses.in now, my dear consig,” she ssid with 
that shrill horrible imiiation of a langh. 
‘Perhaps yom begin to understand a little,” 

be wae walking slowly towards Penelope, 
who stood by thefire petrifi:d into silence and 
stillness. by the horrible fear that ran 
thrangh her veins. 

Marcia, as.she advanced in her slow way 
across: the. room, the flickering light showing 
her white infariated face, her arms crossed 
over-ber bosom, had an uonatural and terrible 


before had Seas sea ag en tg 
shad: been , in 0 
her, od&) word@: Dr. Weetall had said about 
Marcia’s condition, Lady Sasan’s indesoribabie 
aversion, herrown fear and. nervous repus- 
nance, 


The faces before her was the: face of one 
who whose: mind was more than unsettled, 
— braiiwaswot only disordered but dis: 
ea . 

The girl was-bewtlderod for one moment ‘by 
the swifsnesmand weight of the horror-that: 
had come upon: Her, bat she rallied) her 
courage a of hezmorat 
and physical istreng#! 


spoke, and she reared heraclf to her fall 
height. Her contempt and her dignity were 
a8 60 much fael to the flame of Marcia's fury. 
Ske leant her head forward with s sort of 
serpent-like movement, and then, before Pene- 
lops ogald draw back, she had pat ont her 
hand and grasped the girl's wriet with her 
slender, burning fingers in a grip that was 
like-iron. 

“You have done me no wrong? You—yon 

who are the cause of all my mizery, 
you who have-done me the greatest harm ene 
woman can do another! You !—liar and 
hy pocriteaee-words too good for yeu!" 

Marxcity. ceased suddenly. She gave a half 
ataggering movement as though she had re- 
ceived'a blow from some invieibla pergon, her 
eyes -became:staging and fixed. She seemed to 
— Pon peer bat she did not release 

er on arm, and, conquering 
her diffisulty, whatever: is ws, she went on, 
ber voiee this-time:thick and uncertain,— 

‘' My Dusband has: gone, Danis has lefé me, 
all she: world ‘will knowit-and laugh, and it ia 
you—you!"’ Ayain she fought for breath. 
‘* Lieto me Itdsmot: you, tel! me you did not 
know, thet it wag: noi you who made him 

! Ob! how Tihatesyou, how I hate you!” 

gour came baok:to:herrall at oncs. ‘ How 
I have longed; prayed for this momens, to 
have you alone; totell you what I think of 


There wanibnt onething to do—to humenr) you, io make you enffér—suffer as 1 have 
dove ! 


the mood off the moment; no matter whiaé: it: 


cost her. Stie-braced herself up for the attack, | 
break, 


She saw thatithe storm: was about to 


a 
Once again thereccame that balf-staggeriog, 
half-bending movement; the words died sway 


She know instantly that the ceourity which; s 
> nani Maldewed into a moan, there was:something like froth 


she had imagined was wrapped 
about the trathtof*Donis and herself did not, 
exist at all.. Marcia by some means had learnt 


about the pallid lips, Herfiugers unloosencd 
involantarily from their grip. 
Penelope; relesssd: ftom the contact of tho:e 


the story. Penelope must suffer the conser frogezs,. tried: in. vain to move; her limbs 


quences of such an unbappy circumstances. 


seemed’ ffozen; throngh her brain ran the 


As these thoughts flitted like lightning P , 
through her brain for one instant tho intensity ee bey By he eens? wae eane 2 


of her fear gave way to reliefin the remem- 


Bhe was caged in like ® rat, there was no 


branoe that for this time at least the horror escape, no one 40 come to her help, Tae 


of Maroia’s jeatous fary would be shared by 


bell-rops was at the other side of the room; 


no outside person, thas her tender, bzautifal, were ashe to make a step i * 
J Ps p in that direction 
sad eeoret would not be laid bare for all eyes | Wyroig would be upon her, those hard, born. 


to-see and all minds to question. 


ing fingers might twine themselves this sims 


This and a sudden ewits pang of agonised | 154 about her wrist, bat about her throat 


sympathy for the man. she loved filled Po. 


Penelope did rots lose her consciousness for 


nelope’s thoughts in the silence that followed | on, single instant. No merciful oblivion cama 
on Marcia's last speech, but it did not last! 4, pojieve the exquisite torture she waa enffer. 
—_ wen a0 enmenli ea:wehave thawa: fet ing. She could do nothing bat stand rooted 
love's: sake she bad borne with and hidden the |+>, 1") ,£P% and send ap that sgonised ory 


most intense physieal pain, bad gone through 
a daily sack for weeks almost at the risk of 


It was useless to try and evade the truth— 
useless to seek to disguise her Canger. She 


La bec! 1 — eae ienioees oe knew thatin this moment Marcia was no sane 
be beanded-with cowardice: Yet ber vigorous | Woman, and that the one barning purpose in 
: her maddened brain was to do her soma 


young heart grew like stone in her breast, and 


injury—some evil, 


Penelope's, whores soul 


& cold perspiration , I her, ana | 8hrank before this thou i a0} 
on broke out on her brow aa ¥ ghi, did nos kaoow 
she let her eyes meet the pei ‘ H what to do, how to ac}, 


the fall danger of her position was suddeniy 
revealed to her. 

Tne absolate canning Marcia had displayed 
in pretending a serious accident, the words 


If only there had been someone near—some- 


one who would hear her voice if she called 
loudly and suddenly. 
deeper despair. Thero was nore to belp her, if 


Memory brought 


pret se fone md di even she would have called npor shem for their 
’ veale aid, thongu sue was face to face with one 
this would have revealed to Penelope that she! oo 11. moat horrible situations avy woman 


was face to face with a. horrible danger, it 
even she had not sean Maurcia’s swiftness to 
avail herself of the only means of keeping her 


could face, 


Remembrance of Denia, of all that sy on- 


vietim a prisoner and go having her in her | sideand beyond, did not pass from her. If only 


undiepused 


wer and at the meroy of her| se could temporize with Marcia, argue wiin 


queegs wil. Penelope subdued the sick feel. | her, bring her into a haman mood | To speak 
ing that overoame her with astrength that | wad to angment the mad woman's nureasoning 


lent force to. 


anger, yet Penelope reaolved to try the force of 


“'T do not understand yon in the very leass, | words again. 


Marcia,” she said, speaking as ateadily av she 


She turned her head courageously to the 


could, but vaguely conacious that the sound | fizare standing so strangely motiouless beside 


of her voice was strangely bhoarssand india- 
tines in her-ears. ‘ Pieace be frank with me. 
I am ignorant:of having done you any wrong, 


ber. In ail her great agitation it was evidens 
to her that Marcia was going throngh some 
terrible physical ordeal, she seemed contracted 


and Iam at an absolate lows to know what|aa with a sudden agony, her hands were 


your present. extraordinary condact can 
mean! If you have auythiag to bring againat 
me, any canse for querrel, let us epsak of the. 


gripped together and preseed over her lips, 


Penelope's courege came back with a rash, 
‘‘ Mareia,” she said, hnrrisdly,  Msroia, 


matter quietly and decently; and not indaige| you are ill. Let me help yon.” 


in foolish and unnecessary scanes! ” 





fine pus ont her hance imploringly. Maroia, 


Her voice grew steadier and clearcr as she, wish a sort of contortion twisted herself away, 
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[MAECIA HAD TO CLUTCH A CHAIR FOR SUPPORT, AND PENELOPE'S FEAR GREW LESS, HER PITY MORE!) 


and beat down the outstretched hands with a 
fierce blow. 

“Keep away—keep away,” she said, the 
words coming from between her lips as with 
@ supreme effort, “if you come near I will 
kill you— kill——"’ 

Penelepe was conscious of a dall, dead pain 
from the force of the blow she had received, 
but she took no heed of it; she saw that 
Marcia was very ill, is was impossible to shut 
her eyes to the fact that her consin was suffer- 
ing intensely ; everything passed from her in 
this moment, but a desire to do something to 
allieviate this suffering. 

“* Y.u are ill,” she said, again, ‘‘ but if yeu 
will not lest me help you, I will ring, and 
you——” 

Before ehe could speak another word or move 
. step, Marcia had flang herself in front of 

er. 

‘* You shall not have help. I have got you 
here alone. I shall lose my chance, You shall 
not go——”’ 

She had to olutch at a chair for support, 
even as ske spoke £0 ct fiantly. Penelope's fear 
grew less, her pity more. 

‘' Maroia, dear," she said, gently, ‘‘ do listen 
tome. Sarely youwilllisten, You have said 
very cruel things to me. I hope, I think you 
cannot really mean them. Youareangry with 
me; bat please—please do not let your anger 
last. On my honour I swear——” 

* Your honour—yours!” Marcia broke in, 
feebly, yet savagely, ‘‘ you, & woman who dis 
graces herself with another woman's busband, 
You who——” 

‘* Marcia !'' Penelope's last fear vent from 
her. She atood in front of her cousin's crouch- 
ing figure and pallid livid face like a beautifal 
avenging epirit. 

A world of indignation, of horror, of con- 
tempt blazed from her eyes ; but she checked 
the words that trembled on her lips, she 
realised the folly of epeaking any remonatrance 
at such a moment, and, indeed, her very just 





anger gave place once more to pity and 
uneasiness as she looked into Marcia’s face, 
and saw the story written there, 

‘* It is impossible for us to discuss this thing 
now; another time, when your anger is less, 
when you are calmer.” 

Maroia gave a shor, low laugh; all suffer- 
ing as she was struggling with some almost 
overwhelming pain, fighting for breath, her 
purpose was not one iota lessened. 

“You are very clever,” she said, in that 
halting, uncertain way, ‘‘but we are not 
going to wait—you andi! You take me for a 
fool; bat you are mistaken. I am no fool; I 
am an ipjared woman, and I will bave my 
just revenge. You shall not live to crow over 
me, to sit and laugh at your work. You got 
my husband away, you shall answer to me 
for it—do you hear? Answer to me!” 

“I will answer to you moat certainly, 
Marcia, for any wrovg I have done you,” 
Penelope said, gently. The spectacle of the 
miserable wreck of womanhood before her 
sent @ pang through her. ‘Do not think I 
want to avoid an explanation ; I only want to 
postpone it. Can you not see how bad all this 
agitation ie for you? You are ill, in pain; 
I entreat you to let me help you. If you get 
into ted and reat, it will perhaps do you good, 
Marcia.” 

Marcia stood silent an instant. The ex- 
pression of her face showed only too plainly 
she could make no anewer for a moment. 

Penelope put out her hand once agaia, and 
tried to lead her, There was no blow in 
anaewer this time; she was conacious of a 
distinct thrill as some swift spasm of pain 
swept through the woman's frame before her. 
She began to plead, to urge. 

Marcia made no sign; but all at once she 
began to speak. Her voice was little more 
than a whisper, but it went direct to Penelope's 
already overweighted heart, and made her 
chill with a feeling not to be described. 

“Tam ill, yousay! I know it—I am dying! 





When they come home they will find me 
dead, alone with you—you will have killed 
me! You love my husband, you want me to 
die. You are my murderer! Go to Denis 
now, if you dare take his love—you, who have 
killed his wife! May you be happy, jou 
wicked, wicked——” 

Penelope's arms went about her cousin 
suddenly. 

‘ Oh, Marcia! Marcia! may Heaven for- 
give you and help us!" she oried, wildly. 

Her strength, her courage, her endurance 
went from her; she was trembling in every 
limb, yet her sense of womanly pity did not 
desert her. 

Death indeed seemed written on Marcia’ 
face and in her ears. Even as Penelope's 
whole atrength wae put out to support her, 
she gave a gasping sigh—a sort of horrible 
moan, of pain—and slipping heavily from 
those slender arms, she sunk in a huddled 
mass on the ground at the feet uf the gizl she 
called her murderer! 


(To be continued.) 





—_ 








Ix the present day, when so much is said 
about woman’s rights, it will delight women 
to know that although the judicial bench is 
now monopolised by man, at least once in the 
history of Eogland a woman acted as jadge. 
Toie was in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
woman to whom the unique honour fell wad 
Lady Anne Berkeley, of Yate, Gloucestershire. 
She had appealed to the king to punish & 
party of rioters who had broken into ber 
park, killed the deer, and fired the bayricke; 
and his majesty granted to her and others ® 
special commission to try the offenders, 
armed with which she cpened commission, 
empannelled the jary, heard the charge, and, 
on a verdict of guilty being returned, pro- 
nounced srntence, 
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" | MapaM,”’ SAID ANSESLEY, TO MBS, NEVIL, ‘I MUST DECLINE TO ENOW THE LADY 


THAT DESIGNING GIRL. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


‘By the way, Annesley, why have we 80 
little of our mutual friend's society this 
term; and why the deace is he so seif- 
absorbed 7?” 

Annesley frowned. 

‘* Haven't you heard the fellows talking 
him over? If any man had told me Gilbers 
Nevil could be such a fool as to forget what is 
due to himself and his family, I should have 
scoffed at him. He is getting entangled with 
a girl quite of the people, you know.” 

* Pooh! is that all? Fiirtations of that 
hind in university towns count for nothing. 
Love is like measles, we muat all experience 
it once,”’ 

* Nevil isn’t the sort of fellow to flirt, he 
takes everything au sericuz ; and the girl is 
very pretty, Of course, she has all to gain by 
marriage with him, and he has all to lose.” 

‘*Oh! he'll never make such an aas of him- 
self; poverty and Nevil would not agree. And 
now, old boy, I’m off to lectures. What a 
lucky dog you are to be through with yours! 
Ta-ta,” and with that Fishbourne went with a 
clatter downstairs out into the quiet court. 

Anne remained behind, his heavy 
features darkened by a frown. In all the 
world he loved no creature as he did Gilbert 
Nevil, and he was jealous of any favour shown 
by him to others. Now a mere girl of the 
people held the firet place in Nevil’s affection, 
and Annesley was furiously jealour. 

‘I will save bim in spite of himself,’ he 
beeps t bach eguestiean " Busingeen sgneed 
‘ore operations. Perhaps an ap 
to his pride may not be withont effect. The 


—_—— 


girl is sure to have a heap of undesirable rela- 
tives.” 

Looking moodily into the court below, he 
began to lay his plans methodically, and then 
he waited until an hour when he was sure to 
fiad Gilbert in his rooms, which were situated 
in the ac joining court, 

He found his friend dreseing for hall, his 
proud, handsome face a trifle flashed by the 
haste he had made. 

Sitting down, Annesley regarded him with 
something of wistfalness in his light, dull 
eyes. 

* You will not come to see me,” he said, 
presently, in hie slow, heavy way, ‘so I 
thought I would unearth you. What bave you 
been doing with yourself?” 

‘I’m horribly ashamed of myself,’ Gilbert 
answered, the flush on his face increasing 
slightly; ‘‘I know I have neglected you 
grossly, but I have been so fully engaged.” 

“ Of that I am aware; bat are your engage- 
ments of the nature your people would 
approve? You don't think I am ignorant of 
all that is passing?” 

“No; unfortunately in a town like this 
everybody knows his neighbour's affairs better 
than he himself doer. Bat see here, Annes- 
ley, I allow no man, not even my chosen 
friend, to meddle with my business !” 

He looked se handsome standing there vexed 
and indignant, that Forbes Annesley did not 
wonder any girl should love him for himself 
alone; but he did not intend to allow senti- 
ment to weigh with him, so he said,— 

“It is not fair to the girl, who looks as 
modest ag she is pretty, and it is moat unlike 
you to compromise any woman by attentions 
that mean nothing. Give up this ridiculous 
flirtation.” 

‘* Who calla it flirtation?” retorted the 
other. “It ia downright sober earnest. I 
would not say so much to any man but your- 

















XOU HAVE JUST PRESENTED !'’] 


- spat wish is to call Miss Ross my 
wife!" 

“ You'll live to repent your folly. Whaton 
earth do you suppose your folks will say to 
such an alliance? Man, the estates are not 
entailed. You can ke made as pauper at any 
moment,” 

“T know that; bat I am not afraid. Of 
course, my father will ride rusty at firet, but 
he will consent eventually. You see, there is 
no other to take my place. 

* And you mean to take advantage of that 
fact? That ie hardly gereroue, and I am 
convinced that Mr, Nevil will not so far for. 
get his pride aa to receive an illiterate deeign- 
ing girl as his daughter!" 

** Don't take that tone with me, Annesley. 
Miss Ross is quite as much a lady as my 
mother, and that is saying a great deal. 

‘* Love is proverbially blind ; and, by Jove! 
if I can save you from making an ase of your- 
self I will, Do the Rossa family know of your 
intentions ?" 

“They donot. I preferred to pave the way 
with my father before asking their consent to 
our engagement ; and if he proves obdurate, I 
shall ask her to wait until I can provide a 
home for her.” 

“Ab! my dear boy, when poverty enters at 
the door love flies out at the window, Your 
inamorata won't be quite so willing to marry 
when ehe learns you have lost all.” 

“If you say one word in her disparagement, 
I'll knock you down!” oried Gilbert, 
altogether stirred from hia usual composure ; 
and then without anether word he put on cap 
and gown, and, followed by Annesley, made 
his way to the hall. 

It waa noticed by their acquaintances that 
they exchanged no speech throughout dinner, 
and that when Annesley rose from table, 
Gilbert remained behind. 

“Has there been a split in the camp?” 


questioned one of Fishbourne. 
| felf; but we are old friends, and I tell you | He gave a sapient nod, but made no other 
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reply, and curiosity was rife as to the cause 
of the quarrel between two such old friends. 
Reaching bis rooms, Annesley sat down to 
indite a letter, which evidently coat him some 
pains, for he frequently tore up half-finished 
compositions, and as frequently erased or 
inserted sentences; but finally he succeeded 
in pleasing himeelf, and this is what he had 


written :— 
‘' Trin, Coll., Cambridge, 
* Nov, 4sb, 18 — 
‘* Dgan Mr, Nevit,— 

‘* Remembering all your kindness to 
me in the past, I feel I shouldiill repay it by 
keeping silence concerning certain matters 
which interest you nearly, To my regret, 
Giibert bas formed a very undesirablé-attach- 
ment to a young girl named Ross, whose 
people are quite of the middle class: As he 
proposes to marry ber with or without your 
consent, and so ruinall hia life; I: have deter- 
mined to interfere in the hope of’ saving him: 
He has not yet so far committed himeelf as to 
patthe momentous question, and: it: appears 
her people are not yet aware of’ the: attach: 
ment. If you act promptly I'believe all 
manent mischief may be averted:. Wien Miss 
Rose finds she haa nothing togein by sush.an 
alliance, ber affection will! Gonbtless suffer. 
change. With kind regards to: yourselt(and 
Mrs. Nevil, believe me alwaya: yours: most: 


sincerely, 
‘'Forpes Annzsrzy,” 


This effasion he posted Himself; feeling he 
had done a meritorious action; and, in: happy. 
ignorance of the impending blow, Gilbertamade 
his way to the Town Hall, where the weekly 
rehearsal of the Amatcar Musical. Society, to 
which both he and Miss Ross: belonged, took 
place. Ags he entered the big room hiseyes lit 
instantly upon the figure of'a young girl, 

Is was lissome and elender, with an air of 
natural grace about it, and the face was 
worthy the form, Itwasemalland oval, with 
& Sweet sensitive month, s dimpled chin, and 
& pir of such dark grey eyes that they were 
often mistaken for black, Long lashes kissed 
the somewhat pale cheeks, and little rings of 
dark brown hair curled all about a low, broad 
brow, and the white siondor throat, 

A flash rose to the tender face ag Gilbert's 
gazo held hers a moment, and her heart beat 
the quicker for the knowledge of hia-presence; 
but they greeted each other merely with abow, 
and Gilbert took his place smangst the tenors, 
at jaat the right angle to see Mias R228 to the 
best advantage. 

The oratorio io ba performed was ‘ The 
Messiah,” and the conductor, s regular 
martinet, gave the singers little rest. I¢ was 
nearly ten when the rehearsal ended, and 
Gilbert at once joined the girl. Her home lay 
a some considerable distance from the Hall, 
and after passing through two dark and 
narrow streets, they fonnd themselves in a 


quiet Iane. Ten he spoke qnite suddenly. 


** Maritana, do you love me well enough to 
bear @ little pain if necessary for me?” 

‘You know I do,” she anewered, simply, 
and although her voice tremblei her eyes 
were fail of a clear and steady light, 

He lifted one small band and kissed it re- 
verently. 

*' Dear, I hate to hurt you, bué the time has 
‘ome for me to speak plainly. I oweit:to you 
to acknowledge you openly as my fature wife. 
I should bean utter cad to delay -it longer, in 
face of the digraceful lawa which govern town 
and gown, and deceit ig hateful to me, To- 
morrow, dear, I intend asking your father for 
you, and then I shall;acquaint. mine with the 
choice I have made, I am afraid he may be 
unpleasant at first. He had other plans for 
me,” thie aa he felt her tremble, ‘bat when 
he knows you, dear heart, he will be quite on- 
able to hold out agsinas you,” 

‘' And if,” said Maritana, under her breath, 
“if he is 80 angry that he will not relent 
what will happen then, Gilbert?” 

** Oh, he oan disinherit me; bat he won't.do 
that, If however he proceeds to harsh 





measures, I must do as other men have done 
before me, earn my bread by ‘the sweat of 
my brow.’ Will you wait for me, darling, if 
need be, even though it may be two years 
before I can come to claim you? It is asking 
& great deal of you——”’ 

**No! no! my love would be of poor quality 
indeed if it could stand no test; but Gilbert, 
oh, Gilbert ! 1 cannot bear to think yon should 
lose all for my sake. If it mustbeso, will you 
never reproach me that I cost: you so dear? 
> it right I should accept» so.great a sacrifice 
° you ? ” 

“ We won'tianticipate tho worst, sweetheart; 
It is foolish to meet trouble halfway, andimyy 
father isa generous man,” 

hey had ‘reached her Home now; itiwas:a 
pretty six-roomed house with: a: bay. window 
and garden in front, a longerrgarden behind — 
soch houses-are as common abont 
as the homely little sparrow—and here: they: 


Gilbert: took the sweet, loving, anxions:face 
between his. hands, and looked earneatly;into 
the dark eyes before he Kissed the tender 


hh. 
** Good-bye, dear; tell your-father Lmnuet see 
ask him 


nal i ‘to\be goodito me: 
‘*Goodibye,” she taidj as: she drew 


= 


from: him, ae she. — him 
diseppearing.so qniskly throngh: 
— bight; ao eaten 
pray: that 7 good! things 

all ‘hia life; and thas her iene 
him, never bring sorrow: into his 
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heart. 

Her mother and the maid had gene-to:their: 
gi only Mr. Ross was waiting up for: 

er, 

‘* You are later than usual,” he said ; “ I hope 
you did not come through the strests alone.”’ 

‘© Ob, no,” blushing hotly. ‘ Have not you 
had supper yet, dear?” with a glance at the 
daintily spread table, 

‘| Yes, and almost forgotten it,” with a jolly 
laugh, “It is waiting for you.” 

‘I want nothing, dear. Some one is 
coming to ses you to. morrow—some one who 
has the bad taste to think there is no girl in 
the world like your Maritana; and—and be 
kind to him for my sake,” and then witha 
haaty kiss she fled, leaving her father to look 
sorrowfally into the fire, for even Maritana 
was no longer all his own. 

Five children had been born to him, had 
lived to attain majority, and then followed 
each other in quick succession to the grave ; 
and only the obild of his old age remained to 
him—and he could not keep her long. What 
would home be without her? 

He had been a Iay clerk at one of the 
college chapels, and now lived comfortably 
upon his savings and a generous pension. He 
had said, years ago,— 

“T can leave my children nothing in the 
way of worldly gocds, but they shall have the 
best ednoation I oan sfford—shat will be 
better than richer.” 

His one great passion was music, and all 
his children inherited it. As they were born 
he named them, rez y, “ Handel, 
Cecilia, Adelina, Badyn, and Maritans,’’ the 
last being the name of hia favourite opera; 
and only Maritana. sarvived, and she was 
teacher of music in a: high-class school. ° 

She was so sweet, so bright, so fall of 
tender thought. for others, what wonder that 
— ached with the mere ideaiof losing 


He went to bed that night in a melancholy 
frame of mind. When herosein the morning 
Maritana had gone to her daties, and he 
wandered abont the house disconsolately, 
until at twelve o'clock the neat little maid 
brought him a card, upon which was engraved, 
** Gilbert Nevil, Trin. Coll.” 

It conld not be his daughter’s suitor, he 
though: sgitatedly. He did not believe in 
unequal marriages, and no man should play 
fash and loose with his darling. 

He entered the pretty parlour fall of such 





thoughis, and found himself confronted by a 
tall, muscular young fellow, with a proud, 
handsome face. 

‘*T cannot conceive,” he said, ‘' what basi- 
ness you have with me.” 

“I can qaickly explain, sir,’ Gilbert 
answered, He waa favourably impressed by 
the other’s manner, and the evident refixe- 
ment of taste that the room displayed. Of 
course it was Maritana he would marry, but 
still it was a relief to find he would not need 
to blush for her people. “I have had the 
honour to mess Mies Ross frequently; the 
ae to win her affection, and I have 

® now to ask you for her hand.”’ 
| Mr. Ross was impulsive; and his: first 
tlionght was to welcome Gilbert warmiyinto 
thefamily, but pradence prevailed. 

“T like your honesty,’’ he eaid, gravely, 
“and you look trustworthy; but: I: must ask 
you. fires what are your prospects? And do 
you suppose parents will consent to such 
a mesalliance a8 you propose? I osnnot-deny 
that: through’ a. mere scoident of birth 
Maritama. is: socially, your inferior, although 
by edusation- and instinct she is your equal. 
Let neunderstand each other clearly.” 

Gilbert-félt himself‘in an awkward position, 
but: He was: as) honourable as he was prond, 

answered: withont hesitation,— 

‘*T: dare not“deny that-we shail meetiwith 
opposition ati fires; but I feel convinoedithat 
my father will not leng hold out againséimy 


Tue other shook his head sadly. 

‘The young are hopeful; but Lam afraid 
nothing good will come of this unfortunate 
pitachment. Personally I should have no 
objection to you, but it is my duty to see my 
obila’s future happiness secured.” 

“Iam willing to give up all for her sake; 
Iam not afraid to work ” 

‘You think not. Ah! but we men love ao 
much more selfishly and lightly than women. 
Mr, Nevil, I will. consent: to your engagement 
to my daughter only when your parents are 
willing to receive her as your wife should be 
received ; she shall enter no family on avffer- 
ance—slights aud petty unkindnesses would 
kill her—and we are not destisate of pride." 

“I won't accept your decision. This ques- 
tion concerns Maritana's happiness and mine; 
no man has a right to interfere between us.” 

“ Young man,” interrapted Mr. Rosas, ' you 
are talking wildly, Some day, perhsps, you 
will thank me for the course I am taking. 
Write to Mr. Nevil at once, telling him all the 
¢ruth, and on his answer your future must 
depend; until you receive it I mastack you 
not to see my child. And should it bs 
contrary to your wishes, I absolutely forbid 
any further intercourse between you;: she 
must learn to forget, as you will doubtless do. 
I shail expect 'to'hear from you in the course 
of forty,eight hours, Allow me to show: you 
out?” 

And then Gilbert found himeelf igno- 
miniously thrust into the gleom of the 
November day. 

He bad hoped tosee Mre.. Ross~surely 4 
mother’s hears would plead for her obild’s 
bappiness—but'Mrs, Ross was an invalid, and 
never rose until noon ; so in a veryangry avd 
miserable frame of mind he returned to his 
rooma, He wrote at once te his father, hiding 
nothing in the whole course of his love; it 
was a frank, manly and aff-otienate letter, 
without a single touch of weakness, and he 
felt: easier when it wav despatched. He 
dawdied away the afternoon oversome new 
books, in which he vainly strove:to bs inte- 
rested, and was heartily thankful when the 
hall bell rang ont its imperative summons. 

There, of course, he mes Annesley, but they 
merely bowed, and, before be wished it, Gilbert 
found himself once more azoonding the stairs 
to his lonely room, 

‘'T am fis for no company bat. my own to- 
night,” be seid, as he turned the handle. ‘I 
shall have no rest until I leara how the 
governor receives my intelligence.” 

The spartment was in semi-darknegs, but 
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by thelight of the small fire he could ‘see a 
man's figure, grimly erect, the glint of silver- 
grey hair, and cried in a tone of pleased 
aurprise,— 

“Is it-possible, father? Why, I wrote you 
only this afternoon, thinking you were-miles 
away, had I known, I mighthave spared my- 
aelf'the trouble,” and his hand went out: to 
gravp his father's, which to bis surprise: was 
withheld. 

“ T have come, Gilbert, on most-unplearant 
pusiness, and in response to a communioca- 
tion I received thia morning; if it is true, I 
oan only say I am ashamed tocall you my 
gon.” 


Theres wat # moment's pause, in which 
Gilbert foughs hard with bie anger, then 
quietly turving up the lamp he said, “ And 
this communication?" 

For answer, Mr. Nevil flang dowm Aunes. 
ley's letter upon the table, and watched with 
stern eyes whilst the young man read, 

“Tt ie true that I have asked this lady to 
be my wife,” he said coldly, ‘and I will 
marry no other; bat Annesiey ia a cad and a 
liar, and he shall suffer for this.” 

‘© You kaow what I can do if you persist in 
your degrading folly? No designing, igno- 
a ye shall ever quesn it in Court 
Nevil.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tent had been a stormy scene between 
father and son, and only the recollection of 
that father’s hitherto unfailing love had pre. 
vented the son from forswearing all the past. 
Yield to his entreaties or obsy bis commands 
with regard to Maritans, he would not; and 
finally in an access of despair Mr, Nevil de- 
clared he would see the “young woman” 
himself. 

To this arrangement Gilbert was more 
than agreeable; he had such faith in Mari. 
éana’s powers of cong 1686. 

So an hour later, boiling with wrath, Mr. 
Nevil presented himself at the Ross eatab- 
lishment. Mr, Ross was not at home, bat he 
could see ‘' Miss Maritana”’ the servant said, 
and.as this was what most he wished, he was 
ushered into the front room. He was sur- 
prised at the evidence of good taste before 
him ; there stood the girl's open piano sirewa 
with loose musio, ina corner hung her father's 
treasured violin ; there were choice engravings 
on the walle, and a genera! air of daintiness 
was about the whole place. 

A‘ the sound of a light step he turned, and 
saw standiog close by him a girl with a 
aweet face and lovely laminous eyes; as he 
looked at her he realised how difficult. the 
task was before bim. 

‘* My father ia unfortunately from home,” 
She said, in low sweet tones, “ but. any mes- 
gage you may wish to leave——” 

‘My busioess ia with you,” he interrupted, 
shortly. ‘I am Gilbert Nevil's father,” 

She flashed slightly, and trembled under 
his abropt announcement ; bat if he found iit 
in his hears to pity her he gave no sign. 

‘Bit down,” he said. ‘‘I have much to 
gay to you,” 

Mechanically she obeyed him: her heart 
was heavy with fear of what was to come, and 
she clasped her hands fast in the effort to 
maintain her compoeure. 

‘'T understand shore is some absard promice 
existing between my son and you. Now you 
must be perfectly aware. how undesirable 
and mad a thing the alliance propoeed would 
be—for him. You muet have known is: from 
the fires, and I consider you are equally to 
blame with Gilbert.” 

The drooping face waz ctimaon with shame, 
but not one word did she utter; and Mr, 
Nevil, thinking her obstinate; went on ra. 
morselewsiy: ‘It was not wise to take ad- 


Vantage of a young man’s folly, and whatever 
pain accraes to you from this‘sffair is of your 
own seeking ; and let me disabuse your mind 





at oncs.of'the idea that: by marriage with him 
you will gain anything.” 

It was m coarse and cruel speech ; Nevil 
hated himself as he uttered it, only he felt 
that half:measures were useless here; he hated 
bimeelt still more, when, lifting her indignant 
eyes tovhis, she said,— 

“TI cam bear mach from you because you 
are his father, and you are naturally angry 
with me; bat, being a woman, I should be 
safe from insult,”’ 

“I donot wish to be harsh, but I intend 
you should understand the trath in all iss 
nakedness; then, if you choose to accept 
poverty for a life companion, the blame is 
yours.” 

‘'Go on,” she said, anderher breath, ‘‘ you 
are very oruel.”’ 

He paseed over her words. 

“Ses, I cast myself on your compassion. 
Gilbert is my only son; I have mapped out 
such a glorious fature for bim—he has genios 
— application too. Wiil you rain all bis 

ea i} 

‘*T have promised to bs true to him always.’ 

‘Ie it being true, in the highest sense of 
the word, to drag the man you profess to love 
down to your own poor level; to make him 
an outcast from his home and alien to his 
kin? Can you and he live on love and love 
alone? I tell you, girl, that when be had lost 
all he so much prizes, he would turn and 
cures you that you worked bis undoing.”’ 

Maritana was white as the frail wind flower, 
and her sweet face was convuised with sgony. 

‘' Let me plead for myself a moment,” she 
urged, brokenly, “I love him with all my 
heart, I bave promised to devote ail my life 
to him—how oan I break my word? Oh! be 
meroifal to.us both.” 

He was touched in spite of bis anger against 
her, and perbaps because he felt that thrill of 
pity hia manner was:the more harsh: 

“You are both young, you will both 
forget; but as it ia useless to appeal to my 
son for his own good, I-have come:to you for 
help. And now I tell you candidly that 
should _ hold him to bis promise, should 
he so far forget all that he owes to hig 
honourable race, 1 will at once and for ever 
renounce him, my doora shall be closed 
ageinst him, my roof shall afford him no 
shelter; if he chooses a rs lot.ag a 
beggar let him be forgotten—ignored—as a 
beggar let him die.” 

He was awfal in his wrath, the unhappy 
girl shivered as she looked at him; then she 
said slowly, aud as one who straggles with 
— dear desire, feeling the while how vain 

b— 7 

‘You mean that for my sake Gilbert shall 
be outcast; shamed? Pardon me it I seem 
stupid! Only this morning I was so hopefal 
and so beppy, Bat I who love him will not 
bring thia grievous calamity upon him—he 
is ‘free, utterly free. You will tell him that, 
and in return for my conesssion—for do not 
you see am giving up ail the joy of all my 
lite? LIask butonefavour. You will let me 
see him once again. Yesterday we said good- 
bye lightly, as those who think to mest on 
many morrows. Oh! you need not fear,” as 
he made a dissenting gesture, ‘I will not go 
from my word.” 

‘‘ Lam glad you are so reasonable, and if in 
any way I can serve you——”’ 

—— looked at him with a faint and bitter 
gm e. 

‘Your help would kill me, Bat I wish to 
say some last words:to him, and, to prove that 
T trast you, I will givemy message into your 
keeping.” 

Bhe hastily wrotea few words and handed 
= to him, 

**I do not wish to read your mes¢age,” he 
said, but she insisted, - 

‘* Meet me to-morrow a4 5 30 pr ut. at the old 
lace. Mr, Nevil will teli you all that 
as passed. Wehave nothing now to say but 

good-bye.” = 

“Youn sre proof against his strongest 
entreaties?” he questioned with a keen glance 


at her: did ehe really love Gilbert less now 
—— knew how precarions was his posi- 
tion S 

She seemed to read his moss unworthy 
thought, for, lifting her head with a-hanteur 
pew and foreign to her, she answered. 

‘The remembrance of to-night's interview 
will keep me strong. I shall never cease to 
care for Gilbert, but I will never marry him 
unless you yourself ask me to do 20!” and 
he almost smiled at the improbability of such 
® request from him. 

“Then I will carry this to my son; I am 
sorry that I have had to give you pain, but 
there was:no other couree open to me, I hope 
to hear‘shorély that you are happily married 
to some worthy man of your own standing.” 

“Thank you,’’ was all she said, bat he 
winced under the scorn of the dark eyes, and 
felt not little ashamed of himself as ha went 
slowly back to his son to dash his hopes to 
the ground, ‘ 

And Maritans lay white and tearleas upon 
& couch, wondering vaguely how she shoald 
bear this great griof that had come to her, 

Oa the morrow, dressing herself with less 
than her ucual care, for indeed her heart was 
too: heavy to consider her own appearance, she 
made her way towards the trysting spot. It 
was along a lonely lane known aa Bureeil’s 
walk, and on ordinary oscasions Meritana 
would have been fearful; but despite tne dusk 
and the weirdness of the dull November 
evening she held on her way until she came to 
the little bridge which spans a shallow stream, 

There Gilbert was waiting her; he took her 
cold hands into his and peered down into her 
white email face, 

‘You should have les me come to your 
home,” he said. 

‘*No, I conld not. bear that others should 
know of our parting. Oar sorrow is our own 
and it is sacred." 

‘' Then you have resolved to keep the pro- 
mise you so wrongly gave my father?" 

‘I shall keep it,” she answered, * even if i 
breaks my heart." 

‘* You mean that to-night you cend meaway 
from you for ever? ”’ 

“Unless Mr. Nevil withdraws hia 
objections, yes.” 

*Toen you will never be my wife. For 
Heaven's sake, Maritana, take back your 
words, I am stronger than you, and I will not 
light!y let you go.” 

“ Hueh! I have no part in your life any 
more, though you will always fili mine. Bat 
Foon not bring poverty and sorrow to your 

oor.” 

He thought of Annesley’s words, and said, 
bitterly, — 

‘IT was valued, then, for what I could give, 
not what I am.” 

With a heartbroken little moan she 
wronched hereelf free of him. 

‘Ah, that ig the orueliest part of ié all, 
They will teach you to believe this evil thing 
of me, aud there will be no one to defend me ; 
bat I—I. shall never reproach you; only, if 
after long, long years you cxre to question 
after me, and hear that I am stili Muritana 
Rose, you will know at last how mach you 
wronged me," 

‘‘ Forgive me! I am beside myself with 
grief and rage. I am a brute to doubt you 
even for one moment, Dearest, be patient; I 
will not take my release, no# now when you 
are smarting under the indignities my father 
heaped upon you. I will wait until you are 
oalmer—until you see for yourself that I can 
earn sufficient for your wants and mine, and, 
then, when I comeagain to you, your answer 
will be different.” 

She dia not gainsay his words, she was 60 
afraid lest she shonld provoke him to further 
entreaties, and she knew her own weakness, 

He drew her arms abont his neck, 

‘Listen to me. I will never bresk faith 
with you. If wenever shall come togather the 
fanit shall be yours, not mines, I love you with 
every best and holicataspirations of my nature, 





I will trast you until your own lips proclaim 
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your falsehood. You shall keep my ring and 
wear it as a talisman against doubt and 
despair, and when I have won my place I will 
return to you, to find you loving me not less 
but more.’ 

** Never leas,” she said, gently, but she made 
no other reply to his hopeful speech, 

‘* In a little while the clouds will break. We 
shall yet live to emile over our present despair, 
Kiss me, my darling heart. This is not good- 
bye, only au revoir.” 

Bat when they stood again inside the little 
garden she would only say good-bye, and some- 
thing in her voice struck coldly upon his heart, 

‘I wish I could see your face, but it has 
grown so dark. How youtremble! Kiss me 
again, dear love; be true,’ and with her kiss 
yet upon hia lips he lost her from his arme, 
She had flown to the house, and the door was 
clcsed upon him. 

Seven miserable days passed. Mr. Nevil 
had returned home in a state of gratification 
which was hard for his son to endure or 
fathom. The term was wearing fast to a 
close, and Gilbert resolved not to leave Cam- 
bridge without an interview with Maritana. 
Strange that he never now met her in the 
streets and lanes! But no fear assailed him 
as he presented himeelf at her home. This 
time he saw Mrs. Ross, a gentle, delicate 
woman, with traces of beauty atill upon her 
worn face. 

She received him coldly, 

‘*T have no word of welcome for you, Mr. 
Nevil,” ahe said. ‘ You have robbed us of our 
child, After what has happened she could not 
remain at home. It was absolately necessary 
she should have ckange, and co she has gone 
away.” 

**Gone away—Maritana |!” 

** Yes; she left w note for "you— she’ felt that 
you would cal), Hereitis! Oh, Mr. Nevil, 
why conld you not spare us our darling?"’ 

“ Gone away,” he repeated, blankly, holding 
the slip of paper in his hand. 

we isehe? It is my right to know 
that.” 

“No; you have no claim uponher. Let her 
rest in peace. You have done her harm enough 
already. Her secret remains with her own 
parents—we are not likely to put it in your 
power to molest her again.” 

He did not seem to hear her as, opening the 
note mechanically, be read,— 


‘' My DEAR AND ONLY LOVE,— 

“T am going away from all I; love 
and prize, and I beg you in mercy not to seek | 
forme. The paet is over and done with, the 
fature is all before you. Heaven grant that 
fature may be as bright as ever the heart of 
Maritana can wish. Good-bye.” 


His arma fell slackly to his side, and the | 
anguish on his tortured face touched Mrs. 
Ross to compassion. His voice, heavy and 
laboured, broke the momentary stillness. 

‘*Bhe trusted me ao little as this—she never 
could have loved me. And I—oh! heavens! I 
came here this morning to beg her again to be 
my wife; to tell her that for her sake I would 
now and finally renounce home, friends, 
ambition. Mrs. Ross, in view of this, tell me 
where she is, that I may go to her, and show 
her how quixotic her self sacrifice will be, 
how utterly ruinous to me,” 

‘ No,” she answered, gently, but with such 
firmness that he felt it was useless to combat 
with her decision, “I will tell you nothing. 
It is better so—you will acknowledge that 
one day. Unequal marriages are rarely 
happy. My constant prayer is that she may 
forget thie episode’ in her life, and turn to 
some good man in her own station.” 

He was hurt and angry beyond measure. It 
was nota light thing he had proposed to do, | 
and thus he had been met. 

Jf she ie to be found,” he said, icily, “I ! 
will find her. She will not resist my en- ! 
treaties," and with a bow he passed out; his | 
pride as well as his love bad been wounded. 

He met Annesley that day on the landing 








' 
outside his room. | 


** How long is this sort of thing to °° on?” 
demanded the elder man, ‘Is the friendship 
of Or to be wholly set aside by a designing 
gir ” 

‘I warned you once what I would do it 
ever again you spoke disrespectfally of Mies 
Ross. I am in the mood to keep my word. 
I owe you a heavy debt; but for you, I might 
have pleaded my cause successfally with my 
father. You are a sneak and a coward!” 

Toe heavy face flashed, the dull eyes lit 
with sudden fire, but Annesley was slow to 
wrath, at least where Gilbert was concerned, 
and he answered, temperately,— 

‘*T acted from parely friendly motives.” 

“Then Heaven preserve me from my 
friends Do you know what it is you have 
done? You have caused a bitter quarrel be- 
tween & father and son hitherto devoted to 
each other. You have maligned an innocent 
girl, brought about her flight.” 

“She is gone then!" Annesley exclaimed, 
in a tone of suppressed triumph. ‘ Who was 
the true prophet, you or I? Did not I say 
that when she discovered how little marriage 
with you would advance her socially she 
would throw you over? Shall we quarrel for 
the sake of an adventuress?'"’ 

In a sudden access of wrath Gilbert struck 
him a fierce blow. It was so unexpected that 
Annesley went down beneath it, and lay a 
moment inert, with Gilbert towering over 
him, his face all changed and distorted by 
rage. Then he rose slowly, and as slowly 
wiping the blood from bis lips, eaid,— 

‘I might take revenge for that insult.” 

‘Demand what satisfaction you choose, I 
am willing to give it. No man shall speak 
lightly of my fancée in my presence." 

“Ig she any longer your fiancée ?"’ sneered 
Annesley. ‘‘ And because you have laid up 
trouble for yourself, because you are mad now 
with disappointment and outraged pride, I 
pass over the indignity you have put upon 
me ” 


He went away slowly and heavily, giving 
no sign of the he was mentally enduring; 
and, & trifle ashamed of his ebullition, Gilbert 
entered his room, and, shutting bis door. gave 
himself up wholly to bitter reflections. Some- 
times he doubted Maritana, hating himeelf 
ail the while that he did so. Sometimes he 
thought it would be well to forget her, and 
hold out the olive branch to his father—only 
love cried out to bs heard, and would not be 
silenced. 

Slowly and sadly the term drew to a close ; 
but Gilbert did not return to Court Nevil. 
He went on a solitary excursion, ae 
for some tidings of his lost darling, 
searching vainly. 

At the close of the vacation he returned to 
Cambridge, the relations between himeelf and 
his father being too strained to allow any 
pleasant meeting. His mother wrote fre- 
quently, but as her letters consiated chiefly of 
complaints and reproaches, he regarded their 
advent with something akin to disgust. 

In the meanwhile Maritana was living her 
new life quietly, and so bravely she bore her 
grief that few gaeesed the burden she bore. 


It had chanced that in the school where) y 


formerly she had been a music teacher, wae 
the daughter of a celebrated singer, who had 
conceived a great >ffection for Maritana, and 
had written much io praise of her talent to her 
mother. 

On the day following the interview with 
Mr. Nevil Madame Celoni had visited her 
daughter, and listened delightedly to the 
teacher's rendering of one of Beethoven's finest 
sonatos. 

“What s sympathetic accompanist Miss 
Ross would be," she observed to the principal. 
‘* I am inolined to rob you of your treasure. I 
have been looking so long for a musical com- 
panion, for I may as well confess I cannot 
accompany myself when rehearsing.” 

The principal was silent a moment, She 
knew a great deal about her employ ¢'s trouble 
and guessed more. She was large-hearted 


‘* Miss Ross deserves a greater ealary than 

I-can give, and I would be sorry to stand in 
the way of heradvancement. If, madam, you 
really wish to steal her, I will countenance the 
theft. Miss Lusby can supply her place; and, 
for many reasone, Miss Ross would be happier 
away from Cambridge.” 
And the upshot of it all was that Maritana 
left home four days /ater with Madame Celoni, 
She had a liberal salary and a generous mis- 
tress. Her duties were light, consisting chiefly 
in playing to madam’s singing in their own 
rivate apartments, and su tending litile 
ougehold matters. 

For the rest she was treated as an equal, 
walked and drove with madam, attended con- 
certs under charge of that lady's friends, and, 
but for tbat awful heart-trouble, would have 
been a most enviable girl, 

In fear of discovery, on account of the public 
life they led, the singer had advised some slight 
alteration in her name. 

“It really does not signify,” she said, with a 
little laugh, ‘ Iam really Elizabeth Coulson, 
although known to the public aa Elise Celoni, 
Sappose we call you Mary Rose. There isn’t 
& sweeter name than Mary or a lovelier flower 
than the rose. That is a double barrelled com- 
pliment, I hope you appreciate it.” 

And so among her new friends Maritana 
became Miss Mary Rose. 


OHAPTER III. 


Ir was now mid-August, and the litile 
watering-place of Westham was fall of visi- 
tors. It was fast rising into notoriety, although 
as yet it could boast no public places of 
amusement, 

Bat it was healthy, pretty, and select, and 
Madam Celoni had chosen it for her resting- 
place greatly to the disgust of her fifteen -year- 
old daughter, the wilful but lovable Trix, who 
much wished te visit Scarborough. 

“No, Trix,” madame said, “‘ what I need is 
rest, and you will find a great deal to intereat 
you at Westham.” 

So they took a pretty farnished cottage, and 
were comfortably settled in an incredibly short 
time, an?, the boating and bathing being un- 
usually good, Trix ceased to complain, and only 
strove her utmost to rival Maritana as & 
swimmer. 

Early one morning they went down to the 
beach for the “regular dip " as Trix called it, 
passing on their way two ladies and a boat- 
man, 

The young lady was fair and handsome in a 
statuesque fashion, the elder stately and still 
beautifal, although her hair was silvered, 
and her brow had little farrows written by 
time upon it. She was speaking, and her 
musical voicd reached the two girla clearly. 

* Of course it is all very lovely, Madeline, 
but I do not think you shall persuade me to 
leave my bed again at such an early hour; 
old folks are proverbially luxurious.” 

‘Old !"’ echoed the young ladyjwith a slight 
laugh, “‘ why aunt, you are only in your prime 

et.” 


“That was an awfal fib,” remarked Trix, 
when they were out of earshot, ‘“‘and I don't 
like that girl; bat the old lady looks nice. 
Come, I'll race you to the machine. We've 
got the whole beach to ourselves yet. Oa! 
what @ stickler you are for propriety,’ as her 
companion laughingly refused challenge, 
“if that is the frait of being grown up, I'll 
stay at fifteeen until I'm fifty.” 

When they issued from the machine the 
sea lay before them like a sheet of silver, and 
Maritana, who positively revelled in bathing, 
was quickly down the steps, and, ignoring the 
ropes, swam to and fro within easy distance 
ot Trix, who was less fearless. 

“IT say, Rose. Mary " (her favourite name’ for 
her friend), ‘‘ it is a beastly shame you should 
have all the fan." 

* You must not use - 





and generous, so presently she said,— 


slang. 
“T must and will.” She was standing witb 
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her riante young face turned westward, the 
waves flowing to her shoulders. ‘‘I say, those 
people are coming back: I suppose the old 
lady finds it chilly.” 

“Very likely. Don't you think we have 
had enough, Trix. The baach is getting 
—s All the lazy folks are coming 


“T like a crowd; be a creature and 
don’t leave yet. On! if I were a mermaid 
like you, would not I surprise and electrify 
gzome people.” A few moments later she 
added, ‘‘Tney’re nearly on us—the boating 
trio. O1! look! look ! it has capsized! Rose- 
mary, I shall die!" 

Maritana gave one rapid glance towards the 
boat. It was floating upside down, but the 
man in charge had caught hold of the young 
lady with one hand, and with the other was 
clutching frantically at the little orafé. 

He would probably right it, and help was 
already coming from the shore; but ere it 
could arrive the elder lady might perish before 
their very eyes. 

With one swift pra to Heaven, with 
a thoughts of her dear ones at home all 
crowding into her brain, Maritana struck out 
bravely. She saw the silvered head sink once ; 
it merved her to fresh exertions. With a 
supreme effort she reached the lady jast as 
she was again sinking, caught and held her 
by her gown, saying, breathlessly,— 

‘“ Be quiet, do not struggle, help is coming. 
I will save you if I oan!” 

A pair of dark eyes, which looked familiar 
to her even in that moment of terror, turned 
— ae a — be. oe I will do m 

0 obey,” an 88u uman 1) 
Maritana su d her. i aes 

Bhe saw, one in a dream, that the boat 
was righted, two of the trio were safe. She 
heard the ringing cheers from the shore as 
help came to @ her. Then a thousand 
voices seemed ringing in her ears, her senses 
and her strength alike were failing her. She 
felt slipping—slipping into sheer space! She 
could hold out no longer. Ah! her dear ones, 
her dear ones! And Gilbert—he was free, he 

d never know! Was this death? Ah! 
how easy it was! 

When she came to herself she was lying in 
her own room, with Madame weeping over 
her, and the grave faee of a kindly doctor bent 
upon her. 

“There, there,” he said, soothingly, to 
Madame, “she is all right now. I told you 
I would pull her through ; although she was 
more nearly gone than I thought. She wants 
nourishment now, and plenty of rest. I do 
not think she will suffer seriously. She is 
young and strong.” 

Maritana stretched out one hand to him. 
How curiously weak and ill she felt. 

“Did I save her?” she whispered, and 
being answered, ‘No lives were lost,” she 
turned her face to the wall and fell asleep. 
Nor did she wake until en | was far 
advanced; and then she would have risen, 
but this Madame strictly forbade. So she 
lay in her room until the sun rose next morn- 
ing, and mounted high in the olear blue 
heavens. Then her kind mistress came to her, 
& vexed look on her face. 

‘*Some people are so unreasonable,” she 
said, ‘‘and that lady you saved yesterday has 
sent from the hotel to beg you to go to her. 
She is ill with inflammation of the lungs, and 
her niece has no idea of nursing.” 

Maritana lifted herself on her elbow. 

‘*May I go to her? '' she said, “I seem 
to have a personal right to her; and, indeed, 
Tam quite rested.” 

‘** You shall please yourself if you are strong 
enough. Wait until Dr. Brackenbary comes, 
he shall decide; but I do think this Mrs. 
Nevil ia @ trifle too exigrante.” 

“ What name did you say?” the girl asked, 
hurriedly. 

‘Mrs, Nevil, of Court Nevil. There, I said 
you were anfit to go. Lie down.” 

“No, no; does she guess who I am?" 

“How should she?" Madame, 





really afraid the 


next words undeceived her. 


“T must go. Oh, Madame, I never told you 
ot this lady is his mother. For 


his name ; 
his sake I will do my best.” 


‘* If you are strong enough I will not oppose 
you,” the singer answered, a hope in her 
kindly heart that all would now be well for 
her protégé: and yet it was with some mis. 
giving that she saw her depart later, looking 


very weak and fragile. 


The story of her heroism was already com- 
mon property, and folks turned to gaze at her 


as she pa 


met her with careless courtesy. 
‘' We do not know how to thank you snffi 


ciently,” she said; ‘‘but for you I should 
have had such sad news to send to my uncle 
and cousin. I think it a little unreasonable 
of aunt to ask such a very great favour of you, 
especially as we have called in a nurse; bnt 
she has queer fancies, and is well aware I am 
utterly ignorant of anything connected with 
nursing,” and then without asking Maritana’s 
name, she ushered her into the sick chamber. 

Mrs, Nevil turned her head wearily at the 


sound of the opening door. 


‘You have come,” she whispered, with 
iffisnlty, “I felt that you would. Near as I 
was to death when your hand grasped me, I 
yet saw enough of your face to make me 
You are not the 
worse for your heroism? I wish I could be 
sure of that. I wish I knew how to thank 


instinctively trast you. 


ou.” 


‘* Will you do s0 by trying tc remain quiet ; 
when you are better we can talk of these 


things it you wish," the girl said, gently. 


**Only tell me one thing; what is your 


name?" 


“They call me Mary Rose,” Maritana an- 
ewered blushing. ‘I would like you to re. 


member me as Mary.” 


** You will stay with me dear if your friends 
will spare you—it is an old woman’s sick 


**I will satay,” quietly divesting herself of 


hat and cloak, and when she had smoothed out 


the pillows, she watched until Mrs. Nevil fell 


into a troubled sleep; then the nurse stole in. 

‘*Bhe will be quieter now,” whispered the 
latter, ‘‘ there is no immediate danger to be 
apprehended and she refuses to telegraph for 
Mr. Nevil; it appears he ia in France on some 
political business. It would be sad if the 
worst happened, for I understand their only 
son is in Africa, and of course could not 
reach England in time for the last soene. 
Now lie down upon this couch ; I will call you 
if I want you—and you look awfally ill.” 

Mrs. Nevil was never really in any danger, 
but the shock had been great to her system, 
and much fretting after Gilbert had pro- 
strated her, so that she did aot recover s0 
quickly as she should have done. In thowe 
quiet days she learned to know much of the 
beanty of Maritana’s nature, and once as she 
fondly held her hand she said, ‘‘My dear, I 
should have been a glad woman if Heaven had 
given such a daughter to me; Madeline is 
good and kind, but hardly sympathetic. Did 
I tell you she is to marry my boy—that is, if 
he can ever forget his first romance. He ie all 
tbat is noble, but he unfortunately fell in love 
with a girl much his inferior, and of course 
we could not receive her; although he would 
not believe it, she was nothing but an adven- 
tures. 

Maritana drew away her hand as with a- 
verted face she said, ‘‘ Are you quite sure of 
that? There may have been some cruel mis- 
take.” 

‘*Oh, that was beyond the question,” with 
alacrity, ‘Mr. Nevil went @own and inter- 
viawed her ; and when she found my boy was 
wholly dependent upon his father, she re- 
jeoted him, and went away no one knows 
where.” 

“She may have done these things for your 
son's ultimate good,” Maritana answered, ina 


1 was delirious; but her 


































the landlord of the one hotel 
greeted her with polite enthusiasm ; bat Miss 
Nevil, looking no worse for her immersion, 


very low voice. ‘‘She may have loved him 
more than her own happiness ;: it is no un- 
common thing for a woman to do that.” 

“ Let me see your face, Mary, I believe that 
you are crying—I have sometimes felt aa 
though you had had come sad experience.” 

The girl turned towards her. ‘You are 
right, madam ; I have been cruelly misjudged, 
even as this girl of whom you speak may 
have been, And knowing now your class pre- 
jadices, I think it is only right to tell you that 
I am immeasurably your inferior—I am a lady 
only by education ; not the friend of Madame 
Celoni as you suppose, but her hired compan- 
ion. You have now no farther need of m 
services, If you regret any overtures of friend- 
ship you have made, I can only assure you 
that I shall not reproach you now if you give 
me my congé. Bat I shall remember you all 
my life with gratitude for the affection you 
once lavished upon me. Shall I go?” 

“Mary!” 

Tne slender young figure swayed ever 80 
little towards her, but though her heart yearned 
over Gilbert's mother she would make no 
eff srt to win her favour. 

‘* Mary come to me; kneeldownby me, Ah 
child, I don’t care how lowly your birth may 
be, I only know that I wish you were my very 
own daughter. I do not understand yet how 
I shall bear to part with you; I should be a 
happy woman if Gilbert could but know and 
love you.” 

Maritana’s face was hidden amongst her 
skirts, and sobs shook her lithe frame. 
“Don't!” she said. ‘ You'll kill me with 
kindness,” and then, as one caressing hand 
stole over her bowed head, she felt in her 
heart that she must tell all the trath, only 
she was so terribly afraid of the result. Bat 
it was good to know that Gilbert's mother 
held her so dear, that perhaps—one day— 
though they might never join hands— he 
would understand all that had seemed so 
strange and hareh in her conduct. 

That night Mre, Nevil wrote to her husband, 
giving him a fall account of her adventure, 
which she had suppressed until now, fearing 
to bring him to her side when so much de- 
pended upon his presence in France. 

She wrote of Maritana in terms of highest 
admiration and warmest love, adding,— 


‘‘Mary Rose or Rosemary, as Madame’é 
daughter terms her, is humbly born; but, 
my dear, she is all that we could desire in 
Gilbert's wife, and I have thought sometimes 
that Madeline cares very little for him, in- 
deed, she accepted Mr. Annesley's attentions 
when in town with evident pleasure. O! course 
he is rich, and Madeline has nothing of her 
own. 

‘*‘ Madam Celoni and Miss Rose leave here 
some time next week. I don't know how I 
shall bear the separation. Won't you run 
over and see my friend, if only to thank her 
- oe me? How I wish Gilbert were 

ere 

‘‘ Always your loving wife, 

**Rowesa Nevin" 


Bhe felt satisfied when her letter was 
despatched; but her serenity was disturbed 
when Madeline, entering her room next morn- 
ing, quietly informed her that Mr. Annesley 
intended joining them on Tharsday—it was 
now Tuesday. A faint flash rushed to her 
faded cheeks, 

“Am I to understand by that, that Mr, 
Annesley considers himself a succesefal appli- 
capt for your hand?" 

Mies Nevil smiled benignly. 

“I am afraid I cannot contradict you, 
aunt.” 

‘* And what of Gilbert ?” 

“He is away. If I waited for years and 
years he would never ask the momentous 
question. He never got beyond a lukewarm 
liking for me; and, according to an old, if 
vulgar proverb, ‘a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush ;' and it is time I settled.” 

‘‘ And what will you give your husband? Ia 
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Se en es 


it pride compelling yon to take thia tone even 
with me? Madeline, don't you love bim a 
little ?"’ 

“ Youforget T have been traived to believe 
all excecsive effection valgar, No, I do not 
love bim; but I shall not make him the 
worse wife forthat, He is rich, and I banker 
after wealth. He baa some of the finest dia- 
monds in the kingdom, and I adors diamonds, 
Really, aunt, you don’t want me for a daughter; 
why don't you eend for Gilberts, and let him 
marry as he will? Ff yeu thwart him, who can 
tell but that he may present you with a Hot. 
tentot Mrs. Gilbert ?” and, with s short laugh, 
she went away. 

Of course Mre. Nevil confided her latest 
news to Meritana. 

‘I daresay it is all for the beet,” she said; 
‘but, personally, Ido not like Mr. Annesley; 
still, it this alliance is for Madeline's good, 
there ia no reason why we should oppose it. 
However, Mr. Nevil will be with me on 
Thursday, and then all wiil be well; and, 
perbeps (ber voice trembling ominously) be 
will recall Gilbert then."’ 

Tt struck her that Maritana was unusually 
quiet and unsympathetico—perbaps she wag 
ill, However that might be she left early, and, 
hurrying into Madame Celoni’s, cried, agi- 
tatedly,— 

* Let me go honre—T must go heme if only 
for a few days. To-morrow Mr. Annesley 
arrives, and Mr. Nevil ig exoected almost-as 
soon. I cannot, I will not face them all, the 
shame of it will kiil me.” 

“Bit down,” said Mademe, coolly, “ it 
appears to me you are a very foolish young 
woman indeed. Once before you did your 
beat to rain your life by flight. I won't per- 
mit you to take thas course now, even though 
I have to keep you here by force. Who are 
these Nevile that you should sofearthem? and 
don't they owe you the heaviest debé of grati- 
tude? They cenvos refuse to accept you 
now.” 

“Oh, I would not be taken on tolerance,” 
the girl began prondly. 

‘ Hoity-toity! that is how the land lies. 
Well, my dear, if it is any satisfaction to you 
to spoil your face by oatting off your extremely 
pretty nose I'll not stand in your way." 

‘'Oh, don't, pleasd don't! They will hate 
me all the more when they know how moch I 
have deceived them with regard to my iden- 
tity.” 

‘Tam glad you sre eo sure of that, it re- 
lieves my mind of such a heavy load. BatI 
confess I thought you wonld have some con- 
sideration for Mr, Gilbert. T suppose it does 
not signify that he must cu ffer for your pride. 
Weli, if you don't care, why shouldI? He is 
nothing to me.” 

Ob, you are cruel !"’ oried Maritana, fol. 
lowing her. “You musts believe I deeire 
nothing co much as to eave him pain now and 
in the foture,"’ 

“If that is the trath,” Madame anewered, 

lunily, ‘‘you will stay here for the dénoue- 
ment; and remember that the Nevils are 
your debtors, nes you theirs; and I, myeelf, 
will quickly suppress any impertinence on 
their part.” 

So, against her will, Maritana remained at 
Westham, and, being full of consideration for 
her, Madame drove out of the town the fol- 
lowing day, thinking that she would thus avoid 
any encounter with the obnoxious Annesley, 
supp*sing he had arrived; snd Trix was so 
fall cf noneense tbat the pale companion was 
beguiled a little from her own 
thovghis, 

It waa growing duek when they returned, 
and people‘were burrying slong the etreets in 
the direction of the pier, 





figures now as a hervine. Aunt is never go 
happy as when she is near. Bat she is an 
akogether mysterious young lady and I hate 
mov stories.” 

Forbes Annesley smiled grimly, but-ssid no 
mare upon the subject; indeed, he was 
strangely quiet until they had reached the 
ee downs; then ‘he said, with visible 
effors.— 

“Miss Nevil, is it true that there ie any 
——_ engagement between you and Gil- 
bert ” 


* It is not true,”’ 

“Did be ever give you cause to think he 
loved'you? Did you—forgive my impertinenve 
—did you ever care if ever go little‘for him?” 

“No to both questions. Edo not consider 
you impertinent” (this softly), 

He wae silent a moment, and Madeline 
was fast growing impatient, when he said, 
slowly,— 

“ Will you give me permission to ‘hope— 
that—that. Madeline! you know what it is I 
want ;*wili you marry me?" 

She gave him her band; her ‘heart ‘beat 
bigh with triumph, but she hid it-well, as she 
let‘ him kiss her cheek, her lips, and’ heard him 
mormur words of love, 

“There was bot one woman for me,” he 
said, his veice hoarse with emotion, ‘“end I 
believed she was lost to me, thinking she was 
my friend's choven wife—and so I stood 
@eide,'’ 

He was quite unconecions of any herciem in 
hia own conduct; he was royally, psrfectly 
heppy; aud yet as he walked homewards 
alone, it was not of Madeline he thought, bat 
Maxicare, : 

‘The artfal jade! I'll spoil her eport-yet. 
To think she should have been living in @uily 
commnunicn with them, and they suspect 
nothing. Well, cid Nevil will be here ahorthy— 
I'll wait his coming. Whata scene there will 
be! and when it is all over Gilbert will come 
home and there'll be a general reconciliation." 





OHAPTER IY. 


“My pear Mary,— 

‘“What bave I done that you should 
suddenly and remorcelessly desert me? I am 
not yet su fiiciently recovered to come to you, 
a0 I cast myself once more upon your mercy, 
and beg that you will at least give me an hour 
this evening. I have so much to tell you. 


face was unusually pale, and her eyes ‘had a 

haunted look in them. She knew in an 

instant, ae she met her enemy’s- gaze, thatéhe 

olimex of ber life was reached. He turned 

on. her with a emile of triumph to Mrs. 
evi. 

‘Madam, Iam sorry to be discourteous ; 

bat I must an to fo _ lady a 

jost presented. You @ been the victim o 

& Very pretty plot. Mise Rose is none other 

than your béte noi7, Maritana Roes ’’ 

Not a word did the girl utter, she stood 

silent as a guilby creature. 

“Ig this teue, Mary?” asked Mrs. Nevil,. 

whilst Madeline drew contemptuously epart. 

“leis qaite trae, I ought to have told-you,, 

but I was afraid.” 

“ Did-you know who I was when you saved 

me m2 drowning?" 

* No.’ 

“Bot when you learned my name, why 

were you 20 good to me ?” 

* Because,’ faintly, “ you were his mother. 
I never meant to let you know'the.trath; F 
was going away in silence. Bot then, you 
were #0 good ‘to xe that I grew to love you, 
and it wae very hard to feel that elthoogh you 
had kind words for Mary Rose, you had none 
for Meritana Rees. I wanted to make you 
onderstandthat there are loyal hearts amongst 
the lowly. I hag no hope of any geod,” here 
ber voice faltered, and utterly failed her; but 
before Mires, Nevil could spesk, Annesley 
broke in,— 

‘How can you explain your change of 
name; that is in itself a suspicious siroum- 
atance ?"’ 

She wontd not look at’ him, but still address- 
ing Mrs. Nevil, eaid,— 

*“T Jefe my home with my parents’ sp- 
proval; end at’Madame Céloni’s suggestion I 
charged my name, because I wae afraid that 
Mr, Nevil would find me, and— end T wasnot 
sure that Iwas strong enough to send bim 
away a second time. For your goodness ‘to 
me I thank you; bus I will not trouble you 
with reminders of my existence. Iam going 
now.” . 

“No,” oried Mra, Nevil, ““you shall not-go! 
Mary—Maritana! whatever you will, stay 
with me as my dearly-loved daughter. I 
wonder no longer that my boy held you #0 
precious,” She had riven hurriedly from her 
couch, she had ber arma about the weeping 
gir), and bad kissed her in motherly fashion. 
+ We have been foolishly prejudicsd, bat when 
a Nevil learns'his error he is quick to repair 





*' Your loving friend, 
*tRowana Nevit.” 


Maritana stood with the note in her‘hand, a 


it. You shall not Icave us any more until 
| Gilbert has you safe in hie keeping.” 
| “Mir. Nevil may have something to sey to 


; that,” sneered Annesley; “ heie nota man ‘to 





troubled | 


As the osrriage | 


passsd under the full light of  chemiay’s | 


lamp &® man, who was walking with a tall 
handsome girl started, and asked quickly,— 
‘Did you see her—the Indy wearing the 
large white hat? Do-you know her?” 
‘Yes, that is Mary Rose, or Rose Mary," 
his companion answered, hiding her chagrin, 
“the gitl who saved my aunt's life, and 


troubled look on ‘her face. | be-easily duped.” 

« Afcer all,” she thonght, ‘why skouidI not! A hos retort trembied on Mes, Nevil’s'lips, 
go? Even should I'meet Mr. Annesley there bat she was spared all reply, as the curtains 
he will probably not recognise me—and I have concealing the alcove were awept aside, and a 
done nothing of which I shouldbe ashamed. | man’s figure appesred:on the scene, 

Teuppore one day Mrs. Nevil will icarn who| ‘ Mr. Nevil'has 8 shrewd suspicion that he 
I am, sod perhaps she will be angry.'’ She, hes made a fool of himself,” ssid a voice 
sighed a little, then, giving herself no farther | which sent athrill of fear through Maritana’s 
time for thought, dressed hastily,and went beart; ‘tand he will beg Mr. Annesley to 
towards the hotel. | treat hie wife’s fricude with courtesy, if not 

Is was dusk when she arrived, and not|cordiality. Come bere, my desr; let me look 
guessing that Mr. Nevil bad reached Weat- at you.”’ And hardly mowing what she did, 
ham, she went at cnce toher friend's spart-: Maritana went towards him, Taking her 
ment. I+ was in semi-darkness and contained | bands in ‘his, he esid, “Can you ever forgive 
three shadowy indistinct figares ; butaltboogh | me shat I misjudged you #0 cruelly? Can I 
she could not see his face, she felt convinced ever atone to you for my harshness, sufficiently 
one was Forbes Annesley. In a little cur- | thank you, serve you, that you saved my dear 
tained alcove Mr. Nevil lay epparently asleep. | wife froma dreadfal desth? I was bratal tc 
It Maritana had known that, the ehances| you in the past, my ohiid—it is not easy ic 
are that she would bave turned and fled | overcome one’s prejudices—but I bave learned 
iguominiously. a lesson which will lass me all my life. Your 

Tg she truant ‘retorned,” said Mra. Nevil, | sacrifice in the past shall bring you joy in the 
in a ploased voice, ‘My dear Mary, if you; future,” and then, as with old-world coustesy 


intend deserting me, I can only say you abould 

not have mare yourself so very necessary to 

me. Mr. Annesiey, allow me to introduce 

ee to Misa Rose. Madeline, turn up the 
mp ” 





Before Annesley had ended his formal 
specoh, & soft glow of light flooded the room ; 


he led ‘ber forward, he added,’ with a very 
significant glance at Madeline and her lover, 
‘* Miss Rase will henceforth take her piace in 
my houehold as wy daughter; and only those 
who remember this’ will be weloome under my 
roof, I kiss yeuonce, my dear, for your ow2 
sake, and cnse for Giibert'e—poor proxy, I 


: Maritana stood bathed ag it were in it; her, know. Tube her, Rowena, you will have your 
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heart's deaize after all," and he pushed hope Gilbert would make you his wife.’ I'amjsbe dared not defy this pale and qu éé girl, 
towards his wie. glad vow that‘it ‘is not ‘to be, because I know/ rather she must be a auppliant to her, co she 


But Maritana held back a moment. 

** Hemay haveforgotter, And, oh! belicve 
me, not even for his aake oan I ignore my 
dear and honoured parents." 

“Perbaps you will wait until] you are 
asked,” Mr. Nevil retorted, iy, and 
a —— — A on bis niece and 

nnesley, iscovered 't were e, 

Bat he only shrugged his auebicer tthe 
half-amused, haif-ennoyed air; and drawing 
Maritana down opon the couch beside him, 
began to talk about her past, and to speculate 
on the happy futurewhen Gilbert would form 
one of the little circle. 

Outside, in the sweet dusk, Mise Nevil turned 
to ber lover, with the impatient query, — 

“ Haes-ell the world gone mad over that low- 
born girl?” 

“ Qne unit bas not,” be answered quickly. 
“T hate her becauze she robbed me of the only 
man’s friendship I ever really desired. It is 
true Gilbert never cared very much for me, 
but I—well, I loved him as a brother, She 
came between us. I would give half I have to 
feel thas in the end she would not triompb,”’ 

Madeline did not quite grasp his meaning, 
abe was so totally devoid of sentiment. She 
cared very little so that she enjoyed this 
world’s goods, and indulged in her own 
particular epites. But it was gall and worm. 
wood to her = a _ live in daily 
commanion with a girl o ople—e gir) 
too, who kad won the ote te nolan 
striven for in yain. She lifted appealing eyes 
to Annesley. 

“T em sorry for Gilbezt. And, oh! do 
not think me seifish that at such a moment I 
can think of my future; but how ean I bear 
the daily companicuship of such a creature 
—I a lady born, shea mere designing 
adventuress ? And you heard what unele raid, 
she is to be the daughter of the bonse. I," 
with alittle bitter laogh, ‘‘am to minister to 
ber pleasure, and:coneider myself happy to be 
allowed to do so. I cannot bear it,” 

“ There is no need for youto do so," Annes- 
ley breke in, eagerly. ‘There is not the 
elightest reason to linger over our marriage, 
Let it take place without delay. If you love 
me, you will let it be so,” 

Itwae joes the thing she most desired ; but 
she made a faint pretence at resistance, which 
only cadled for repewed entreaties from her 
lover, and ‘finally Miss Nevil yielded grace- 
fully; and the wedding was fixed to take 
place in a month's time. 

Annesley himself had wished it ‘to be con- 
summated without any delay, but Madeline 
objected to being married without eclat, and 
£0 he yielded to her wiebes. In fact in his 
infatuation there was nothing be would bave 
refused her. 

When they returned to the hotel, to 
Madeline's relief Moritana was gone in com- 
peny with Mr. Nevil, and after exchanging 
good. byes with her lover, she went at once to 
her aunt to break the news. 

Mrs. Nevil beard ber in cold silence, and at 
the conclusion of her speech gaid, frigidly,— 

“ Of conree, I can ensily guess the cause for 
this unseemly haste, snd being of sge you can 
please yourself; but I am afraid that for at 
least & month syou will ke called vpon to 
endure Mice Rose's scciety, and to treat her 
With all due courtesy.” 

_“‘ Loannotche!p myzelf unfortunately,” the 
girl retorted, ‘‘and I em not given to repid 
changes of cpinion; neisher can I forget my 
clase prejudices as you are able to do; and 
one day you wil! be sorry that you fell such 
easy prey to's designing girl!” 

She turned to go, but Mrs. Nevil atayed her 
With the ons:imperious word, “ Stop!” 

With an impatiens gesture Madeline obeyed, 
and the elder lady esid,— 

“I would net remind you of benefits 
received, but you force me to do so. From 
the day you came to us, have we ever denied 
yeu anything tbat would comduce ‘to your 


bappiness? There was:a time when I used to | 





you better than once I did; the past few 
weeks bave taught me many thivgs. Madeline, 
you wrong yourself in despising so pure and 
good a girlswe Maritana. Ab, my dear, if only 
you would not blind yourself to her worth, if 
only you would try to make your life more 
like hers!” 

Aunt, Iam not easily deceived, and I am 
not'in my dotage,” the girl cried, rudely. ‘I 
will not have this low-born adventuress held 
up to me asa pattern. I am surprised that 
you should so insult me!" 

*' And I am surprised tbat you should so far 
forget the honour due to me,” answered Mrs. 
Nevil, her face slightly flashed. ‘I have little 
more to ssyto you. Your marriage eball take 
place-at Court Nevil, andthen it will remain 
with you whether you retarn as a guest to it 
orno. [I advise you not: to air your opinions 
before your uncle.” 

A sullen look darkened the handsome face, 
but Madeline made no response. It would be 
very uppleazant if, after all, she bad to be 
married privately, and if she offended her 
sunt too grievou:ly such must be her case, 
because she bad nothing of her own. 

So, swallowing her wrath, ake went to her 
own rocn. 

‘For a month,” she thought, angrily, ‘I 
must endure this hateful thing; but when 
once I am Mrs. Annesley, I will'tarn my back 
— Court‘ Nevil and my affectionate rela- 

ives. Iehall have no need of them then,” 
_ she fell asleep with a very satisfied feel. 
pg. 

When she rose in the morning it was quite 
early, and she went out upon the beach, meet- 
ing Maritana there. 

It angered her to see how much beauty the 
other’s sweet face bad won since heppiness 
came to her. She wae not a fool, and she 
knew that when her own charms had faded 
Maritana’s would still remain, being of the 
lasting order; and was not ihat enough by 
iteelf to meke euch a woman as Madeline 
‘Nevil bate her ? 

‘* Misa Ross,’’ she said, haughtily, “I have 
something to say to you, and as it is of an 
unpleasant nature I am anxious to get it over. 
I think it ought to cocur to you that I should 
naturally object to being your daily com- 
panion, to yielding my place to you. The 
incongruity of this thing should be #pparend 
even to you!” 

She paused, abashed by the look in Mari. 
fana’sa beautiful eyes, The delicate fiush had 
died out of the sweet face, and the tender 
month bad proud. 

“Go on,’ she esid, with a quiet dignity, 
which bad the cffect of making Madeline feei 
unutterably small, “May I ask what your 
preface meane ?"’ 

‘You ebonid bave guessed," the other re- 
torted. ‘' The fact is, I leave Court Nevil at 
the end of a month. I am about to marry, but 
until my wedding day my home must ke with 
my relatives, who have s0 readily been 
captivated by you. I want you to refuge to 
join them ontil I am well away,  be- 
cause otherwiee I must suffer, for neither I 
nor Mr. Annesley wish to forget, as others have 
forgotten, what is due-to our position.'’ 

Maritana looked steadily at her. Sheknew 
all Madeline had‘to lose or gain. If ehe had 
been & vindictive woman she would have held 
her own ther, and triumphed over her exemy, 
bot there was no room for malice in her gentle 
beart, and perbaps she despised Madeline too 
much to bate her. So she said,— 

‘* Misa Nevil, you may reset assured that so 
long as you remain at Court Nevil I shail bea 
stranger there, After the words.you have 
spoken any intercourse between uz would be 
impossible ; and, pardon me if I speak plainly, 
I think there are few girls inmy position who 
would so far forget womanly dignity, womanly 
kindness, as you have done this morning.” 

The colour flamed into Madeline's face ; she 
knew that Maritana bad only epoken truth, 
she knew she had degraded herself; and yet 





said, very quickly,— 

“IT am anxious—terribly anxious about my 
immediate fnture, or I would have chosen my 
words more cautiously. You cannat guess 
what it is to be a penniless gentlewoman, 
what shame it wonld be to me to go to my 
husband with nothing I could call my own, I 
am sure you and I could uot live amicably to- 
gether, and, of course, uncle would think the 
fault mine and refyse to fulfil the promise he 
once made me. If only you will not prejudice 
them against me! If only you will say nothing 
of this interview——”" 

“I shail say nothing,” proudly. “I will 
show you that mercy you would never accord 
me, and in return I culy ask you to remember 
that nothing will ever make me ashamed of my 
birth or my position; that I am proud and 
glad to know I belong to a not illiterate 
olase—a olacs that can unite pride with 
deiicacy of feeling and kinduess.of heart." 

Miss Nevil retired worsted, and with a vague 
feeling of shame in her breast, and this 
naturally did not decresze ber dislike of Mari- 
tana; still it waa eatisfactory to know she 
should not be called upon io consors with her 
rival, and by added attention to Mr. and Mrs, 
Nevil she hoped to accomplish her end. Her 
uncle had slways promised ber a small dowry 
and some of the family jewels, and not for a 
moment would she lose sight of that fact. 

Later in the morning Mrs, Nevilcatled upon 
Madame Celoni, who was easily induced te 
part with her companion. 

“ Of course,” she said, “Iam aware tbat 
under the circumstances you would nos wich 
her to work for her bread, and I wonld be 
moat sorry to cause annoyance either to Mari- 
tana or yourself.” Then she added, con- 
fidentially, ‘I shall be qnite loss without 
her, but I would not spoil her chance of bsppi- 
ness for worlds. She has been as an angel in 
my house, and I oan only regret thai you did 
not discover her worth st an earlier etage, it 
would bave saved so much trouble ; and of one. 
thing I am perfectly certain, she will reflect 
credit on your name.” 

Then Maritana was oslled, Mra. Nevil 
thought she Icoked pale and a Littie weary, 
that there was even a slight constrsint in her 
manner, but she made no comment upon this, 
ad, having kissed her, she said,— 

‘’ Madame Celoni bas been eo kind that I do 
not know how to thank her evfficiently. She 
bas kindly given you to ns, Maritava, 60 we 
will all leave Westham for Cours Nevil to- 
morrow.” 

Maritana hesitated, flashed, and grew & 
little tremulous as she answer d,— ‘ 

‘*T am most gratefol to you, Madame, and 
I gtadly accept my release. I xm not glad to 
part with you; bat I would like to eee my 
parents before going to Court Nevil. They 
ought to be my first consideration. Dear Mrs. 
Nevil, you must not be angry with me. If I 
could forget them I eshonid be unwortby of 
your love and kindnets.” 

The lady looked distinctly disappointed, but 
seeing it was vain to combat her decision, she 
said,— 

‘‘ And how long, Maritana, am I to wait for 
my daughier’s coming?” 

“Jn a month I will ceriainly join you,” 
answered the girl ; ‘‘and if I might hope that 
in the meanwhile you would visit my parents, 
I would be both groud end grateful.” _ 

Mra. Nevil being gore, Madame, turning to 
her companion, said, sbrewdly,— 

“In some way Madelize is at tho boatom of 
your reluctance to go to Court Nevil. You 
can't ceny it.” : 





CHAPTER VY. 


So Maritana returned ‘home to the joy of 
her people. Mrs. Ross was naturally delighted 
at the turn affairs bad taken, bus Mr. Rose 
shook his head, taying,— 

“ Wife, I never was in favour of unequal 
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marriages, and young Nevil may have for- 
otten our girl al y; and again, I do not 
ike to think tha) she will be set so far apart 
from us, as she must necessarily be if she 
enters this family.” 

‘* Why should I be separated from you?” 
asked Maritana from the open doorway, and 
ai she advanced she added, with tender arms 
about his neck, ‘' D> not you know, dear, that 
the only condition I have made with Mr. 
Nevil is that you shall be weloomed as an 
honoured guest? Oh! not even for the sake 
of Gilbert’ (how shyly she spoke his name) 
‘' will I forego your dear love. Father, mother, 
if I could be ao base as to forget all your 
goodness, Heaven would punish me as I de- 
serve. Do you remember certain words one 
of the sweetest women of the Bible spoke? 
Will you believe that I, from as fall a heart 
aa hers, now promise you faith in her very 
words? ‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
retarn from following after thee; for where 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge. Where thou diest I will die, and 
there I will be buried ;’” and then her voice 
80 broke and failed her, her eyes grew ao soft 
through their unshed tears, that Mr. Ross 
bowing his head upon her pretty hair, said 
ancertainly,— 

‘' There, child, let us say no more upon the 
subject. Iam a foolish old man, with foolish, 
o'd-world prejadices, but I will never burt 
you again by entertaining or hinting a doubt 
of your daughterly love.” 

A month later Madeline married and went 
abroad, and then the Nevils determined to go 
down to their fature daughter. Mrs. Nevil 
was charmed with her parents. All her life 
she had been accustomed to regard the middle 
class as underbred and illiterate, consequently 
it was a pleasant surprise to her to discover 
in Mrs. Rossa refined and talented woman, 
whilst the hueband’s old-world courtesy had 
& very pleasant flavour. She grew quite 
enthusiastic in her praises of them, and her 
growing affection waa evidently sincere. 

It was really amusing to see how devoted 
Me. Nevil was to Maritana, how ardently he 
strove to atone to her for all her sufferings in 
the past. In his delight at fiading her so 
sweet he was ready to lavish any and every 
thing upon her; only Maritana had a quiet 
way of refasing gifts, being proud for all her 
gentleness. And seeing how deeply attached 
ahe was to her parents, he conceived the idea 
that if separated from them she would of 
necessity be unhappy, so he offered Mr. Ross 
the use of a mee house on his estate. A 
flash rose to the ex-singer's face as he said,— 

‘You are very good, sir; but because your 
son may still wish to marry my daughter I 
see no reason why we should become your 
pensioners. We have enough for our wants. 
Iam very grateful to you, but 1 have my 
pride. If you will allow me, I will rent the 
cottage that we may be near Maritana, for 
home is not home without her; but I will be 
an ordinary tenant, or remain where I am.” 

No arguments or persuasions could set aside 
bis decision, and perhaps Mr. Nevil honoured 
him the more because cf that sturdy spirit of 
independence. However that might be, he 
bad to content himself with beautifying the 
pretty home which was to shelter Maritana 
uatil her marriage. It was not far removed 
from the Court, and daily visits were paid to 
the cottage. 

Mrs. Nevil said with a sigh of relief,— 

“I never oan be sofficiently thankfal that 
Maritana'’a parents are worthy of her. It 
would have been awful to find them un- 
cultured and ——— —_ to know, be- 
cause, my dear, I never could have found it 
in my heart to advise her to forget them.” 

‘And if she had done so, Rowena, you 
would never have loved her. Well, for my 
part I am glad to have Ross up here, He'sa 
rhrewd man of business, and has helped me 

atly since he came. I don't know a fellow 

more respect or like; and good gracious! 
how glad I shall be to see our boy once more 
—our letter shoald have reached him by thia 





time, He will not delay his return long. 
Gilbert always knew his own mind and stuck 
to his resolves.” 

From place to place that letter had followed 
Gilbert, it concluded with the words, ‘‘Come 
home at once and marry whom you will. We 
cannot spare you longer.’ 

Asa matter of fact it never fell into his 
hands, his movements being as erratic, and 
the Nevils waited impatiently for some news 
concerning him, whilst Maritana’s heart grew 
sick with hope go long deferred. 

He oame at length to Algiers, and there he 
met the Annesleys. He had heard nothing of 
their marriage, and was greatly eurprised, but 
@ little pleased too, because he knew Madeline 
had been intended for his wife, and, now she 
herself had made such a union impossible, 
perhaps his father would be more amenable to 
his wishes, His face flashed hopefally, and 
his heart beat faster ; he would go home, and, 
armed with his father’s consent, he would 
have no diffisulty in finding and winning 
—— He hinted his purpose to Made- 

ne. 

It was galland wormwood to her to think 
her rival should occupy the place she coveted ; 
it only she could prevent a meeting for a few 
months longer, she might yet contrive to 
break off the intended match. She spoke to 
her husband on the subject, and he agreed 
that a white lie would be very permissible 
under the circumstances. Hs was honestly 
actuated by a belief that it was for Gilbert's 

-s and he oredited Madeline with a like 
esire. 

The three dined together that evening, and 
Gilbert after an embarrassed pause, asked 
Madeline if his people were still as averse to 
receiving Mies Ross as when he first broached 
the subject. 

She shrogged her shoulders. 

‘I think I may say they are; but surely, 
Gilbert, you have overcome that boyish fancy 
—believe me the girl was never worthy a 
thought from you. There, don’t look s0 
angry. I would not wound you without 
cause, but the truth is she is on the eve of 
marriage——" 

“What!” shouted Gilbert, springing to 
his feet, ‘It ia a lie!" 

"You forget yourself, Nevil,"’ Annesley 
broke in quietly. ‘‘It is quite true Miss 
Ross ia engaged to be married,” 

‘*Who told you this?” he demanded, 
hoarsely, and through all his bronze he paled 
visibly ; it was to Madeline he spoke, and she 
answered glibly,— 

‘*T had the story from unole, he got it from 
Mise Rose herself—he chanced to meet her at 
some out-of the-way place, and spoke with 
her. She was with a party of strolling actors, 
I believe, and seemed to have deteriorated 
greatly. Poor Gilbert, how sorry I am for 
your disappointment.” 

He did not seem to hear her, as, hastily 
rising, he went out into the soft dusk of the 
falling night; she glanced with a significant 
smile at Avnesle7. 

‘‘He feels it dreadfully now,” she said, 
‘but he is proud, and will soon live it down; 
one day, even if he learns the truth, which of 
course he must, he will be thankfal to me for 
saving him despite himeelf."' 

“Bat really, Madeline, I hardly see how 
you are serving your purpose. You must 
enlighten me; for I confess 1 am all at sea. The 
Nevila are quite ready—more than ready to 
receive the girl; and if they learn the part 
you have played, they will refase to know 
you ” 


‘That will not hurt me now; and, after 
all, Forbes, I believe they have conteated 
only through gratitude; then, too, I know 
Giibert better than you do. He will not 
retarn to England whilst this blow is so new, 
it will cause him to extend his travels, and in 
the meanwhile what may not happen? At 
all events we have gained time, and he will 
return to hie old friendship for you when 
once he ig convinced of Maritana’s fasehood.”’ 

Annesley flashed daskily ; 


much to feel he was in the least degree neces- 
sary to Gilbert; his love for him was very 
little less than that he bore his wife. 

“If you succeed in restoring that to me," 
he said, ‘‘ I shall not only be your lover, but 
your debtor all my life. Shall I go after 
Gilbert and bring him here?" 

‘* No, leave him to brood over hia —— 
wrong ; his anger will grow with every r; 
we shall have no difficulty with him now.” 

And ont in the night Gilbert was pacing to 
and fro with bent head and drooping eyes. 
This then was the girl he had loved, for whose 
sake he had been willing to renounce home 
and friends and fortune, for whose sake 
he had been a wanderer so long. She 
had sworn very deeply to love him while life 
should lasts—he Jaughed aloud then. She 
never had loved him, only his position and 
wealth. Ah, well, let her go! He wasa 
man and would make no moan, It was better 
he should know her as she was now, before it 
was t00 too late. Bat it wasornuel! What a 
triamph for his father—and oh! what a fool 
he had been ! 

With a muttered curse he returned to his 
room, Taere was now no reason to prolong 
his absence from home, his daty lay there, 
and it neattered little where he went now— 
she was false. He began to prepare for his 
journey—just this once Madeline’s knowledge 
of his character was at fault, as she was pre- 
sently to learn, to her great chagrin. 

Long before she had risen the os 
morning he had gone, leaving a note behin 
for her, in which he said: ‘‘ There is now no 
earthly reason why I should be an absentee 
from home, and Iam anxious to find work of 
some kind! Forgive my seeming discourtesy 
in leavidg thus, and when again we meet let 
there be no mention of the past between us.” 

She barat into tears of vexation. 

‘* Who could have believed he would have 
acted thus? I always thought I knew him 
so well. Now he will go home and learn the 
trath, and that girt will be mistress of Oourt 
Nevil after all.” 

* And I am afraid, my dear, you may con- 
sider the doors closed against you. There is 
bound #6 bea scandal. Old Nevil won’é spare 
you,” said Annesley, who was more annoyed 
at the turn affairs had taken than he cared to 
confess; and, for the ficat time since his mar- 
riage. angry with his wife. 

**Uaocle Nevil may be angry with me, but 
he is tco proud to we anything to the 
discredit of the family,’ she retorted, “and I 
had your sanction to my little plot. You can- 
not deny that.” 

‘I don’t wish to do so; bat it wo | 
clamsy plot after all. I wish I bad 
nothing to do with it. Of course the truth 
must have come out early or late, and it does 
not reflect credit apon either of us.” 7 

* 


Gilberts was en route for England. Too 
proud a man to give voice to his calamity, 
he yet could not prevent some traces of suffer: 
ing appearing in hie stern face. There was 4 
certain haggard look about the eyes, a certain 
compression of the firm mouth, which told the 
tale of a heavy burden borne with Spartan 
silence and courage. 

He told himeelf he had put the past behind 
him, it was gone beyond reoall, slain and 
buried; but he bnew he lied, he knew that 
no other woman would ever be to 
what Maritana had been, and that her 
treachery had darkened all his life, 

When he reached England he halted at 
Southampton, from which place he wrote his 


parents : 

“* T have reached England. Shall I come on 
to Court N-vil? You need not fear that I 
shali outrage your feelings by bringing » bride 
with me. I have been once deceived by & 
woman, and the experience will last me a life 
time. I own that you were right and I wrong. 
I met the Annesleys at Algiers, and learned 
from them that Mies Ross was about to marry, 





he would give so ;been & 


go you see that affair is all ended. I have 
dreadful correspondent ; but it was not 
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aasy to write whilst we were at variance. and 
Isuppose I have miesed your letters. Write 
or telegraph what you wish me to do. I owe 
it to you to consider your wishes.” 

4* Well,” said Mr. Nevil as he dropped the 
letter, “‘ the boy will be a trifle surprised when 
he learns the truth ; but I wonder what motive 
Madeline had for deceiving him. I confess I 
cannot see.” 

* Bat I can—it is jealousy of Maritana. You 
m= dear, = s, Nevil may — to 
or ways; but course your telegram 
will undeceive Gilbert.” 

“ Toat it won't: be should not have been 
quite so ready to believe his cousin. Avd look 
here, Rowena, the Annesleys don’t vieit Court 
Nevil;while I live. I disown Madeline from 
to-day. I shall not know her if we meet. And 
then he went off to despatch his message, — 

**Come home without delay.” 

Bo Gilbert started for Court Navil, tele- 
graphing the time ofhis arrival, and hia father 
met him at the little station with almost 
i a pg 6 celine 

‘*I¢is good to have you"{back a .” 
said as they bowled chan: “but I cannot say 
your trip seems to have very well with 
you. You are looking quite gaunt, and older 
than you should. Take my word for it, boy, 
there is no air like English air. I have not 
the least doubt you will be your old self ina 
week or two.” 

Gilbert hardly heard him, and presently he 
said, with a very visible effort, — 

‘* Madeline me of your meeting with 
her. I suppose it is true that she is soon to 
be married?" 

‘ Quite true,’ answered Mr. Nevil, with a 
smile, which seemed to savour of triamph, 
‘“‘and [ suppose it is true, too, that you have 
forgotten your little fancy ?”’ 

‘‘T should be a happier man if I had,” 
Gilbert said, bitterly. ‘‘ Uafortunately I am 
not good at forgetting ; and it is not the least 
of her offences againgt me that she caused the 
first breach between us.” 

‘* Ab, well, we have done with quarrela now, 
and you can marry whom you will. I have 
resolved not to oppose your wishes again. 
Taia parting. my boy, has been very hard for 
us to bear; but it has taught me how neces- 
Gary you are to me,” 

‘*Toank you; and you'need have no fear 
that I shall bring a wife home to dispute my 
mother's authority, I think I shall never 
marry.” 

*' Nonsense!” laughed Mr. N-vil; Gilbert 
thought his mirth brutal; ‘you are young, 
and it ia not likely you will grieve all your life 
over &® woman's inconstancy. By the way, 
there ia @ protégée of your mother’s staying 
with us who is my ideal daughter-in-law, Of 
course, I do not wish to force your inoclina- 
tions, but I should be glad if you conld see her 
with my eyes.” 

‘' There wag only one woman in the world 
for me,"’ doggedly, ‘I have lost her, and with 
her all my faith in her sex!" 

‘' That is manifestly unfair; bat you will 
not always hold such a poor opinion of them; 
and I am quite content to wait for the change 
to come. Well, here is home at last, and 
there is your mother waiting to weloome you. 
By the way, I forgot to tell you that the lady 
I spoke of saved her from drowning. Isn’t 
your gratitude sufficient to make you her 
suitor ?"’ 

Bat Gilbert, with an angry exclamation, 
leapt to the ground and hastened to join Mrs. 
Nevil, And when he had been duly wept and 
rejoiced ever, and the wants of hia inner man 
generously supplied, Mr. Nevil said, with a 
mischievous glance, for which he sould find 
no cause,— 

‘Go into the drawing room, my boy; you 
will fiad a new pictare there which your 
mother and I agree is the prettiest in the 
pam bat we would like to hear your opinion 
upon it.” 

“Oh, my opinion isn’t worth much,” 
Gilbert said, a trifle impatiently ; but he rose, 
and went slowly towards the drawing-room, 





wondering what on earth hia father found to 
make merry over, for the sound of his laughter 
followed him. 

Tn the centre of the room stood a young girl, 
who turned slowly as he entered, her face all 
wet with tears, all quivering with joy. 

‘* Maritana !"’ he cried, and fell back a little 
from her. 


‘: Nellie, here’sanother boxcome! " screamed 
the younger sister, breathless with rapture. 
It must be the veil! D.» open it and look. 
Do, Nellie, — Os, I never saw a wed. 
ding veil before in all my life, and I do so 
want to see what it is like |’ 

Nellie Ciarke looked up. 

*' You can open it,” said she, without a 


“ Yes, it is I,” she answered, and put out} chan 


-~ | aa to him, but he held back, whilst he 
said,— 

“ T want to know what this means?” 

“‘Ié means that your parents have learned 
to love me, and—and that Mra Annesley, for 
some reasons best known to herself, did not 
tell you the truth about me. I have never for 
& moment forgotten you or swerved in my 
loyalty.” 

‘* Maritana!” his voice was instinct now 
with passionate joy, ‘‘my love! my love! 
Then you are the heroic bride my parents 
have chosen for me?" 

“If you still wish to lift me to your level— 

es.”' 

He caught her in his arms. 

“If I wiesh to call you wife! Sweetest and 
dearest, can you doubt it?” 
. e * * 

* Well,” said Mr. Nevil, an hour later, look- 
ing into the room, “does the picture please 

ou?” 

‘Father !"" and the Bw man's hand 
went out to meet the elder’s. 

‘Well, well," laughed Mr. Nevil, to cover 
his emotion," look after her carefally, because, 
as I told you from the first, she is a very 
designing young woman. Is it not so, Mari- 
tana?" 

“Fz oe ae too much to contradict you,” 
she ret . with a happy laugh. 

The Nevils and Annesleys do not speak as 
they pass, but the world does not know the 
cause of their estrangemen 
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‘‘ Turner's another room gone," said Molly.” 

‘Eh? said Mrs. Clarke, 

“' Why, the ceiling came down plump in the 
back room last night,” explained Molly, stand- 
ing in the doorway, with the mop in one hand 
and a pail of water in the other. ‘ Looks ex- 
actly aa it there'd been an avalanche of lime 
dust there. It was the rain I suppose did 
it. I’ve knownthat roof was leaky this good 
while, And it’s my duty to tell you, ma'am, 
the back staircase isn’t safe to use any longer. 
There's one step gone and the banniaters 
loose. And cook says she's that nervous she 
can’t stay in the house, with the loose bricks 
tumbling down the kitchen chimney every 
time the wind blows a bit.” 

Mrs. Clarke sighed. She was a handsome, 
high-featured woman, with dark eyes and a 
shabby-genteel dressing-gown worn at the 
elbows. 

‘‘Never mind, Molly,’ said she. “I¢'ll all 
be right, once Miss Nellie is married. Dr. 
Farr is a man of wealth. He will rebuild 
the old house for us.” 

‘* Well,’ muttered Molly, ‘it’s a good thing 
the wedding's coming soon, or there wouldn’s 
be a house left to rebuild.” 

At the same moment a pretty young gipsy 
of sixteen was rushing frantically into one of 
the great, sparsely-furnished bedrooms with a 
pasteboard box in her hand. 

Overhead plamp little plaster Capids swang 
garlands of flowers from the cracked and dis- 
coloured cornices. A faded rag supplied the 

lace of carpet, and the merry sunshine played 
bide-and.seek with the worn places in the 
yellow damask curtains, and a beautifal young 
girl satat a rheumatic writing desk, with her 
chin supported in her hands and her sea-blue 
eyes fixed dreamily on space. 





ge of re. 

“Well, I declare!" said Amy. ‘ Anyone 
would think I was the bride. Well, here 
goes! Oh, oh! ian’t it beautital?” 

Nellie leaned forward a little and soru- 
tinicsed the delicate folds of lace more closely. 

** Yea,” she said, indifferently, ‘ it's pretty 
enough. Bat it’s the wrong pattern ; it don't 
matoh the flounces and the jabot.” 

*'I¢ must go back at once! ’ oried Amy. 
“Oaly three days now, and the wrong pattern 
of lace! What are people thinking of ?’’ 

*' Ob, let it stay!"’ listleasly uttered Nellie. 
‘‘What difference does it make whether it's 
one pattern or another 7?” 

‘6 What difference?” Amy looked hard at 
her sister. ‘Ob, N-llie! I'm so sorry Cousin 
Dick is coming to the wedding.’ 

Nellie Ciarke coloured an intense scarlet. 

“S$ xrry—sorry that our own cousin ia to be 
here on the occasion of my marriage? ’' 

‘* N—no,” hesitated Amy, ‘not that, But 
it seta you to thinking of him. Is he so very 
handsome, N:!1? Is hehandsomer than Dr. 
Farr? You're sucha fanny girl, or you would 
have photographs of both of them. Bat there 
comes the pony, and I must make haste, or I 
shall lose the down train, for the veil."’ 

Ned, the errand boy, was promptly deposed 
from his place in the battered little village 
cart, and Miss Amy jamped in, took the box 
in her lap, and whipping the ed briskly up, 
drove away as fast as she coal: 

“Jast in time!’ she cried. ‘‘' Aud now! 
may as well wait for the up train, There 
may be some one that I know on it.” 

*'T beg your pardon,” said a pleasant, deep: 
toned voice, ‘'but can you tell me the way 
to Daisy Dean?” 

Amy turned, and saw a handsome man, 
with a light valice in his hand, 

“To Daisy Dsan?” she repeated. ‘ Why, 
I am Amy Clarke, and I’m going straight 
there. I—think—you must be—Dick!” 

‘That ia my name,” he answered, brightly, 
** And you are little Amy, of course,” 

She looked gravely at him. He could 
almost read the sudden changes of thought in 
her blue, solemn eyes and varying colour. 

“ P.ease get into the cart!" said she. ‘I 
suppose I must take you to the Dean, as 
there’s no cab or ‘bus here. Bat,'’ touching 
the phlegmatic pony with her whip lash, “ I'm 
almost sorry you've come!” 

“Borry? Why, littleAmy? And I thought 
we were to be such friends |” he cried, 

“I think perhaps Id better tell you all 
about it,’”’ said she, speaking as if she had not 
heard his words. ‘'No one knows it all bat 
me and Nellie. Nellie won't be pleased, but, 
but—— Oh, Dick, hadn't you better go away 
without sesing her?” 

‘*Go away without seeing her! And why?" 

Oh," faltered Amy, letting the reins drop, 
‘‘ghe’s so unhappy! She's going to be 
married to a very rich man—Dr, Farr, from 
London, We are so poor, you know, and all 
that money that papa invested in the Union 
Bank is gone, and Daisy Dean ie all falling to 
ruin; and mamma's cried three days and 
three nights, and so Nellie said ‘ Yes.’ Bat 
oh, she is so miserable! And if you come back 
Diok, the old love will burn up again in her 
heart; for she does love you, Dick—she told 
me 80. She has loved you ever since that 
time you exchanged rings at Worthing; and 
she has got the little blue ring still. And she 
hates the very idea of marrying Dr, Farr— 
only—only mamma has made her feel that it 
was her duty. O41, don’t look so stern and 
white at me, Dick—dear Dick! It's a dread. 
fal thing to have to tell you, but I think you 
ought to know. Please—please don’t ever let 
mamma or Nellie know that I said this to 
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you! “Bat if you could make them believe | 


you were engaged to somebody elee,” said 
Amy, with a sadden flash of hope dyeing her 
oheek, ‘then I think Nellie might learn to be 
hsppy with the London man.” 

** Engaged to somebody else; eh?’ said this 
unknown confidant. “But to whom? To 
youreelf, for example?" 

“Yes. Why not?” said Amy, with the 
utmost gravity. “Merely as a business 
matter, you know. We'll oall it me—only 
you mnst go away, Dick, and not tee her 
again.” 

‘* Stop the horse,” he said, quietly. ‘' Wait 
until I can lift my valise out, and good: bye, 
my little fiancée!" 

* You are really going?” rapiurously ex- 
claimed Amy, clapping her small, gauntleted 
hands. ‘Oh, Dick, bow good of yon—how 
noble! I almost do think I love you now. 
And remember, this is for Nellie’s.sake,” 

“For Nellie’s sake!" repeated her com- 
penion, and he smiled and nodded. ‘“ I shall 
reach the station by this cross.cut through the 
woods,” he said, ‘in time for the next down- 
train, and——” 

The close of the sentence waa lost in the 
clatter of a wagon that jast then jolted along, 
inciting the Dean pony to mad emulation, 
and, before Amy coald cheok his enthusiasm, 
she was nearly at the tumble-down gates of 
the old mansion.itself, 

Nellie herself was in the tangled rose 
garden, gathering white and cream. coloured 
and royal red roses—Nellie more flushed and 
lovely than any princess; and beside her, 
under the fall radiance of the Jane sunshine, 
etrolled a tall, handsome young man, carrying 
the basket and the scissors. 

“Amy, come here,” cried Nellis, springing 
brightly forward. ‘Here's your cousin 
Dick!” 

The girl shared blankly at him over the 
wheel of the village cart. 

“No,” said abe, ‘he’s an impostor. He's 
nop my cousin. The real Cousin Dick rode 
half way up with me and jumped off at Cross. 
trees.’ 

‘* Bat, nevertheless,” said the Spanish.faced 
young fellow, mildly, ‘Iam Dick Brown, and 
I - your cousin, Ack Nellie, here, if ib ien’s 
80!’ 

He looked down into Nellie’s blae, spark. 
ling eyes; hedrew her slim, white hand under 
his arm, with a sort of tender proprietorship 
that startled poor Amy. 

“If you are Cousin Dick,” said she, slowly, 
‘who was the handsome man with the grey 
saitend the dark blue eyes, and the little soar 
over kis lefteyebrow " 

‘Ta the child dreaming 2?" said Nellie, with 
& sweet burat of langhter. ‘She talks as if 
she had seen Dr, Farr himeelf.” 

Amy never stopped to greet this handsome, 
tawelcome kineman of hers; she rushed fran- 
tically to her own room, and barying her face 
ia the pillows of her bed, burst into tears. 

‘Oh, what have I done?” she sobbed, 
“ What bave I done? And all for no use!” 

The next day there came a letter to Nellie 
Clarke, 

Bhe frowned a little ag she recognised the 
handwriting of her affianced hasband—then 
she broke it open and read its contents. 

‘ Dick,” she murmured to the young man 
who lounged in the cushioned window seat. 

‘* Well, my queen?" 

“To isn’t necessary for ua to elope now. I 
—I almost believe I love Richard Farr after 
all. A man that oan be as chivalrous as 
that——”” 

She langhed, and then burst out sobbing as 
she flang the letter to Cousin Dick, 

** Ob, he is 80 good—so good!” she faltered, 
'* He gives me back my troth, But mamma 
is to have the money jast the same to rebnild 
Dsisy Dean with, and there is two hundred 
a-year for me, a8 longasI live. Oh, Dick, I 
don’t deverve it, I won't take it.” 


‘* Yes, you. will,” said business-like Diok, 
“you'll take all you can get. We can’t live 





on air, you know, darling, and my income is 
rather slim as yet. He's a good old 
dnffer ——”’ 

“Old?” half angrily interrupted Nellie. 
* No older than yourself! Bnt what does this 
mean—about the ring? He says I am togive 
it'to Amy for herself, She will know what it 
means! Well, if this isn’s the strangest 
riddle!" 

Amy looked defiantly at her sister when the 
message was delivered to her. 

“But I won't take the ring,” said ahe, half 
hysterically, resisting Nellie’s efforts to slip 
the superb diamond solitaire on her finger. 

“You must!"’ said her sister, “ Dick's 
tarquoige ia a deal more precious 40 me than 
this great gem. The wedding is to come off 
just the same, bat Dick is to be the groom. 
Oh, what are diamonds tome? Iam _so very 
very happy!" 

“And this is all you eare for Dr. Farr’s 
noble generosity!” said Amy, with searlet 
cheeks and quick-coming breath. ‘No, I 
won't wear the ring, I'll keep it, and—and 
sometimes look at it. Ob, what a fool I was! 
And why did I say all those things? There's 
only one thing that remains to me—I must go 
to work and learn to be a great painter as 
soon as possible, so that I can pay back the 
money which mamma and Nellie are using so 
mercilessly.” 

It was jast a year afterward, and Amy 
Ciarke was sitting on the ruined stone 
terrace, feeding her pet peacock wish cora, 

Her open sketch-book lay beside ker, the 
sweet summer wind was rifilisng her onels, 
when the bird uttered a discordant screech 
and flew away, startled by the presence of a 
stranger, 

Amy sprang up. 

‘De, Farr!" she exclaimed. 

‘* Call me ‘ Diok,’ as you did thas firat day,” 
said he. ‘ Little Amy, you don’s know what 
you saved me frfm when you mistook me 
for the cousin whom you had never seen. 
Don't shrink away so, Amy. Have yon for- 
gotten that you are engaged to me?” 

Throngh all the previous year Amy had 
been rebearsing thie scene to herself. She 
had planned the exact phraseology in which 
she would express her appreciation, her 
indifference, her polite sang froid, He should 
never know that she liked him. She would 
let him see that she regarded the whole thing 
at a joke, and yet, now that the sime had 
come, ehe was struck dumb, and gat, blushing 
and silent, like amy saehoolgiri. 

“Amy,” be said, gently, ‘‘don't shrink 
away from me, A year ago I believed that 
life had no more charm for me; bat thinking 
of those eyes of yours, I have come to a 
different conclusion. Dearest, you engeged 
yourself to me as a mere matter of form, 
Will you do it again—this time in real 
earness?"’ 

And the end of Amy’s carefally-studied 
speeches was,— 

o Yes," 

So there was a Mra Farr in the Ciarke 
family, after ail, and when Nellie Brown, in 
& shabby pension at Lucerne, read the mar- 
risga notice, ehe exclaimed, ecorntally, — 

“Well, I never thonght that Amy would 
take up with a second-hand sweetheart!" 

Mr. Brown made no reply ; he was gloomily 
surveying a pife of unreceipted bile, 

‘*Do you hear, Dick?" sharply spoke his 
wife. ‘Amy is married. And to my old 
beau!” ‘ 

‘Yer, I hear,” said he, abstractedly. 

** Well, why don’t you say something ?"’ 

“I've only one ‘thing to say,” enaried the 
Spanish-faced hero, “That any idiot who 
gets married does a very stupid thing. Five 
hundred francs milliner’s bill, a red 
franos board. Good heavens! what is going 
to become ofus?”’ 

‘'T thought you loved me, Dick," whispered 
Nellie, ‘I'm snre Dr. Farr did.” 

* Then,” said Brown, deliberatély, “I with 
you had married him.” 





FACETIA. 


Tue size of a man} has nothing to do with 
the size of the lie he can tell. 

Wuat ia done cannot be undone, especial! 
if it is a hard-boiled egg. s! 

Mopern Socrety overlooks a soiled, repyta- 
tion much more readily than it docs eoiled 
gloves. 

Tue telephone is an arrangement by which 
two men can lie to each other withont;be- 
coming confused, 

‘‘Can't you give & poor baggar a-copper 2?" 
‘‘Gextainly. Willie, ran and oall a polieeman 
for this gentleman.” 

‘' Bridget isrengaged 40 the man,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “Bat it ts Bridget 
breaks everything she-goes:near.’’ 

Let married people take a lesson from their 
shoes. If they wear exactly alike they wouldn't 
make a well. fitting pair. 

A man never knows what he can do until he - 
tries, aud then he is often sorry that he found 
out, 

* You are. she world to me,” he whispere?.. 
“ All righé,” sha’answered. ‘ You canbe the 
sun. I’m going to marry your father.” 

Mrs. Fiaa: ‘' Where ia that onstard I put 
away thianoon?’’ Tommy: ‘ I—I guessed 
it vanished into the empty heir.” 

Proressor : “* What does ‘ Piato’s Apology ' 

logiee for ? ’ Hiadent (at random): “ Weil 
—er—for being written in Greek.” 

Hoszanp : ** Didn't you promise to obsy me 

atthe alear?’’ Wife: ‘ Yes, but we're not 


there now.” 

Mrs. Wirurrsy: ‘What did your cook 
do? Gooffina huff?" Mrs. Piankington : 
“No, She went off in my tailor made gown,” 

No matter bow oafm s man may he, ke 
always becomes nervous when, after changing 
his money from one pocket to another, he 
divea hia hand into the.pooket which is empty. 

We have noticed that when you tell a 
womsn.her danghier is just the image of her 
when she. was that age, the mother looks 
pleased and the daughter looks soared. 

Susm (at her music lesson): ‘‘I'd like to 
catch an old air I heard in the ion- roend 
lastnight.” Professor: ‘Wat is that air, 
Miss Sasie?” Susie: ‘A miilionsire,”’ 

A srrvant gitl in need of employment waz 
& little perplexed when she read this adver- 
tisement ina daily paper: ‘' Wanted, a young 
woman to wash, iron and milk one or two 
cows," , 

Prisoner: ‘It’s the first time I have ever 
been before your worship.” Jadge: ‘ Well, 
then, take my advice; you'll never come he- 
fore me any more if you wish to avoid bad 
company.” 

Tr ig rather unpleasant to hear a public 
speaker remark: “‘ My feienda—ur, I wish to 
asy a few words—ur, on this ocoasion—ur,” 
Bat then it should be remembered that to ur 
is human. 

A Lear Year Prorosa —' Miss Rox made & 
proposal to me last night.” ‘Ha! you're in 
lock.” ‘*Sbe proposed that I spend my 
evenings elsewhere, as she expected soon to 
become engaged.” 

“ Srawanp !"’ eried the miserable passenger. 
“ Yes, sir, Anything { can bring you, sir?” 
“ Nothing, steward, bat an sore of real estate 
—anythieg—hang the neighbourhood, as long 
as it’s good, solid ground,” 

Miss Dz Tuumrr: * What shail I play?” 
Hostess: ‘Play your favourite.” Miss 
Thumpp: ‘Every piece ia & 
favourite.” Hostess: '‘ Then—er—play some- 
thing elce.” 

AN Irishman, who was very near-sighted, 
about to fight a duel, insisted that be should 
stand six paces nearer to his antagonist than 
the other did‘ to him, and they were both to 
fire-at the seme moment. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr issnow the ‘with the best class of 
Hindoo women'to discard the nose ring, and 
wear & flower there instead. 

Tr. is stated by an,eminent, French genea- 
logist that the Comte de Paria .is a 
descendant of the' infamous Lucrezia Borgia. 

Women in Barmah propose to.men whom 


“Ireland 


STATISTICS. 


Tur poise was carried from Virginia to 
1610, by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In Hastern New Mexico 600,000 acres of arid 
ground have been turned into farms through 
irrigation, 

Tur -aggregate mileage of railroads on earth 
would reach*to the moon and a haif way 


they seek in marriage, and when they tire of | back 


them a divorce can be had for the asking. 

Tue firet ‘Italian lady who sang in public. in 
Enogland.was Francesca Margheritade I'Epina, 
who appeared in-various operas in 1693, 

A pretty fancy is for bridesmaids to walk 
up the-chureh aisle.in diamond . 
first one bridesmaid, ‘shen two, anda fourth 
alone, followed by.%he bride with her father, 

In Paria, which fs all France, one must 
nevér betray any admiration of any effects 
evolved during the dinner, gastronomic or 
decorative, mach less speak’of them. 

Tur Kicg and Qusen.of Denmark are stay- 
ing at the Castle of Bernsto> ff, six miles from 
Copenhagen, ‘where the Princess.of Wales. and 
her —— and the Deke and Dacheas of 
Combetiand are their guests, while the 
Russian, Imperial Family.ocoupy a villa in the 
grounds. 

Tue health of the Qaeen of Roumania is 
still very feeble, and she is much depressed, 
She spent Whitsuntide with her mother-.in- 
law, Dowager Princess of Hoher zollern ; 
but the slowness of her recovery and her 
apparent inability to regain her normal 
strength occasion considerable anxiety. 

A socrety has been formed in Warsaw for 
the encouragement of good servants. A prize 
is given to any servant who can’ produce testi- 
monials showing. that she has performed her 
daties tothe satisfaction of her.employer for 
& period of two-years. 

Ta listle Crown Prince of.Germany has re- 
ceived another Order, that of the erlands 
Lion, which the Queen Regent of Holland has 
just sent him. Is was very pretty to see the 
young Queen of Holland, during her visit to 
Berlin, playing with the Emperor’s healthy 
boys inthe Parkof the New Palaceat Potsdam, 

Tur genius of the French shoemaker seems 
to be. largely directed to the fashioning of 
novel and pretty low shoes, ties, slippers, and 
sandals to accompany dancing toilets. The 
‘Princess May shoe” is perfection in its 

and. bas no fancy touches. It .is of 
black French kid of the finest, most flexible 
quality, Itiatined with manve silk, slashed 
& little, on. top, aud tied with a plain black 
satin ribbon, 

Puats India muslins are reappearing, with 
embroidered borders in coloured floral pat- 
terns, exquisitely fresh and dainty. ‘These 
and the qaaint old dimitics sacred from the 
starch fiend's desecrating touch, sefs and 
clinging, and eprayed with flowers or powdered 
with dota of colour, are made over the 
lightest of taffeta wiiks and in simplest 
styles, Lace is the favourite decoration for 
these thin materials, which will be so delight- 
fal for warm summer wear. 

War the Queen Regent of Holfand was 
being. publicly received and cavalcaded in 
Berlin by the Emperor William, listie Qreen 
Wilhelmina remained at the Palaces, where 
she “reosived’’ thirty children of the aria. 
tooracy. The whole, forgetting the high rank 
of their hostess, had a good romp together. 
The young Queen, though not.a beauty, isa 
gracefal child, who has been so far simply 
and well-educated, without having har bead 
crammed with knowledge; she is already a 
good whip, and ean row.a small boat well, 

Russtan ladies suffer terribly from nervous 
attacks, This is mainly due to the over- 
heated roomg in which they live, the 
Cigareties which they continually smoke, the 


aweete which they.eat, and above all,- the -tea . 


which they drink, 


Tx the Encyclo; ojia Britannica there are 
said to be 10,000 words that have never been 
formally entered and defined in any 
Gictionary. 

Ir was recently atated by Professor Kircheft 
that Chinese is the most: r languege in 
the world, It is spoken by four hundred 
million persons. Hindoostani is spoken by 
upwards of one hundred million ; English by 
more than one hundred million; Russian by 
more than seventy ‘million; German by fifty- 
eight million; Spanish by forty-five million ; 
and French by only forty million. 





GEMS. 


Genius does what it must; talent what it 
can. 

A“ prrrect stranger ” is met with at nearly 
every turn of life, but a perfect friend ia a 
rarity. < 

To-pay is akingin disguice. To-day alwaya 
looks mean to the thoughtless, in the face of a 
uniform experience thatall- good and great and 
happy actions are made up precigely of these 
blank to-days. Let us not be so deceived, let 
us unmask the king aa he pacses. 

Every honest heart, every thinking mind, 
has its value in the commanity to which it 
belongs. Our value, such ag it is, remains 
wanting to our community, and, when its 
crises of trial shall come, weehall not have 
been trained by watchfal experience to under- 
stand either their cause or remedy. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wauen baking cakes set a dish of water in 
ithe oven with them, and -they will not be in 
much danger from scorching. 


Toean Ruvpars,—Fill the cans with rhubarb 
outin small pieoes, then fill up fall with cold 


} water and geal up tight, set away in a dark, 


cool cellar, and it will keep indefinitely. 
Ginewr Barr —To-two gallons of water add 
4wo ounces of braised ginger and two pounds 
of sugar. Boil half an hour, skim, and pour 
into a jar or tab with sliced lemon and half 
ounce cream of tartar. When nearly cold 
adda cupfal of yeast, Let it work for two 
days, then strain, bottle, and cork. 
Barap.—T wo anda half pounds of flour, one 
ounce of German yeast, one and a half break- 
fast cupfuls of water, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one teaspoonfal of sngar. Pattwo ponnda 
of the flour into a basin, and mix the salt with 
it. Make the water lokewarm or tepid, and 
with it. gradually dissolve the yeaat ; then pour 
it im among the flour, and knead it up into a 
sofé dough. Sprinkle a handfal of the re. 
maining flour over it, and cover with a plata 
and @ cloth, and set the basin in a warm place 
to rise for one hour. Then use the remainder 
of the flourto knead the dough, Form it into 
loaves; set the loaves again to rise a quarter 
of an hour, then put them in the oven till 
ready, which depends on their size. A larger 
quantity of flour may be made into bread with 
the same quantity of yeast, bat it must rise 
alonger time. ‘More water must be used when 
neoessary. Bredd made in thesame way with 
home-made yeast—one tea-cup equal io ‘ona 





cunce of German, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


a 


Tr a well sonld be dug to the depth af forty- 
six miles, the density of the air at the bottom 
would be as great ag that of quicksilver, 

SzvERsAL years ago there wag a law in Po- 
land which compelled every slanderer to walk 
on.all fours shrough the atreeta of the town. 

A parrot gloves passes through about 200: 
hands from the moment that the skin leaves 
the dreasets until the gloves are purohased by 
the intending wearer. 

Tue Pekin Gazette has been in existence a 
thousand years, and 17 of its editors have been 
beheaded, The paper is a more flonrishing 
condition now than ever it:war, 

Rerort somes from London of the discovery 
of the thistle as an article of food for man as 
wellas beast. When boiled it is not unlike 
delicate turnip tops. 

Denmark will exhidil, atthe World's Fair,. 
&® complete Danish dairy, and Norway a 
counterpart ofa Viking ship which waa ex- 
homed near Sandefiord, a few years since, 

Tue colours of Great Britain are red aud 
blue; of the United States, staraon she blac 
with white and red stripes. The Austrian 
colours are red, white, and blue ; tne Bavarian, 
red; those of Deomark, red with a white 
cross ; those of France, blue, white, and red. 

Bo great has been the advance in recent 
years in the making of gelatine dry-platea that 
an instantaneous photograph was a short time 
ago taken of an exprega train. when ranning at 
60 miles an hour; the print showing diatinotly, 
and without biar, she locomotive and five car- 
riages. 

Tuer have evidently a “short way" with 
bicyolista in the. dominions of the Snaltan, 
That despotic. and not-to be-.trifled-with mon- 
arch is said to have forbidden all oycling in 
and near his capital, on the ground that the 
pastime is“ immoral and dangerous to the. 
State,” 

Syaru's eggs absorb moisture. The most 
Singular thing about them, however, ia sheir 
marvellous vitality, They may be burnt in a 
furnace and thus reduced to powder, yet on 
the application of moietare they swell and re- 
gain their vitality, hatching ont as freely and 
successfully ag if they had been left alone, 

Tue first coining of money is.attributed to 
Pheidor, king of Argos, in 895 nc, Ooined 
money was first used in thie country twenty- 
five years before the Christian era, bat gold 
was not doined here till the eleventh century, 
and money was not given the round form, to 
which we are aconsatomed, until the lapse of 
another hundred yearg or #0, 

Tx the dining rooms of some of the large 
cafés in Rassia there ia a pool of fresh water in 
which fish of various kinds and e'z*s swim 
about. Any patron of the restanrant who may 
wish a course of fich for dinner goes to the 
pool, picks out the particular one he may de- 
sire, and in a moment the waiter has captured 
it with a dip net and sent it to the chef. 

Cat farms or nurseric: are nos unknown in 
this conntry, but from Germany there somes a 
report of a boarding establishment for birds 
while their owners are holiday-making. The 
songaters are cared for and dine, &o., at an 
inolusive rate, which is a shilling per week for 
canaries, two shillings for parrots and like 
birds, and somewhat more for finches, night- 
ingales, &o. As an additional inducement it 
is paid that the companionship of birds tende 
to improve their song. 

Tue new sovereign, designed by Mr. Brock, 
is to be iasned in a few weeks’ time. Mr, Brock 
has retained St. Georgeand the Dragon on 
the reverse, but he has introduced a litsle re- 
alism into the design by dismounting the 


Saint, removing his horse, and arming him . 


with a more business-like weapon than he has 
hitherto been allowed. Ifthe new design has 
not.the advantage of the old in point-of artistic 
merit, it bas in the matter of common sense. 
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3 THE LONDON READER. July 16, 1892, 
L —The right ie Raghne, the meme & A Warrior Botp —If your captain has been 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | aneathen divinity tte tens such’ wor doing what you represent you will be able to recover 
——_ Daupbice was the title of ry yt - to | all overcharges he hay made when he retarns to the 

' the French throne tn ee. Monarchy, as the | home port. Charging eS eee 

Grace V.ckeRMay.—You can do nothing without the | Infanta ts now the t to the Spanish throne, | current rate of exchange—that is, its value in the 
consent of your parents, as you are under age. Pappy —To obtain the and score of a Se ——_ oo 
T. B —The sturgeon is described as the “ Royal,” not | eantats, write to any large musio-publishing house, | egal, The signing protess dhe 
= take in cane en le a 4 C.EmE stTrva —Subs the difference between a 
Osor.—The present King William of Wurtomberg, | San obtain it. ” rector and a vicar is that the has the whole tithes 


acceded to the throne October 16 13891. 
Joz —All cyclists are required by law to carry a lamp 
burning between certain hours, in town or country. 
Uscertarnty.—It is hard to ssy where the “ suburbs” 
of London end, bat it would be nnfair to ‘say they 
strotch to Sydenham. 


ParLanrHaopy.—Write to the lady superintendent of 
the Royal Alexandra Qhildren’s Hespital and Conva- 
lescent Home, Rhyl. 


Gapereituz —A wedding-ring does not necess1rily form 
Ud the marriage formality at the office of the 
registrar. 


T. N B —The lat Royal Scots, being tho oldest infantry 
— in the British army, have the largest number 
‘honours.’ 


Taxovstrp Motuer.—Ty buy off a soldier In Indfa, if 
h» has under three months’ you require to send 
£18 sad pay his passage home, 

Grapys —Noxt to the Prince of Wales, his eldest sur- 
viving sop, now Prince George of Wales, would succeed 
to the Oro vn. 


A. V.—The title of Dake of Clarence and Avondale 
= ——— on the late P-ince Albert Victor on June 


4s,1x —Bnusinesses that pay well do so because they 
are well managed ; it is not because a special article te 
traded in that success attends It. 


ApparciaTive Reaper.—The A Estimates for 
1891 92 provided for 707,242 men of ‘allt ranks, inclading 
the Indtan establishment. 


Dotorngs —One good black dress will serve a greater 
‘variety of usefal purposes than in colours or 
figorss. 

T. D.—The claim of the lord of the manor depends 
upo. the “custom” at the manor; what that is in the 
case quoted we do not know. 


MILEMAN. —There is nothing to — your selling 
‘skimmed’ milk, or *‘ seconds,” provided you make 
each customer understand what it 4 he is buying. 


Sorrertna Poxrty.—We should not consider medical 
advice given in a newspaper to be of any value, and 
oS SUS SENS ERY HGS ES HOES could 
apply. 

Trovste.—Your daughter's plano cannot be taken for 
your debt, but it is destrable ahe should be able to prove 
2 ose ty pt, or calling witnesses who can swear 


A Loviva Heant.—The bandsmen of a > -— 
band draw a fixed pay per day; but they also. 
believe, share in the proceeds of the foes charge ier 
private engagements. 

Inqursitrve.—Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holatein 
is said to be very like what the Q 1een was at her age, 
save that her hair fs fairer and that she is somewhat 
taller than her Majesty. 


ADE tAIDE.—Thers fs not at prosent u British-owned 
vossel named Adelaide of larger aizo than a ——, 
but there are at least ha'f-a-dozen barques and ships of 
the name fiying foreign fisgs afloat, 


Pexpiexep Franx.—There is no handy way of getting 
at euch a list; if yeu had said steamers, these 
have been stated from memory, but ships a te be 
searched f.r In lists of thousands. 
ly Dest.—I? a prom'ssory note runs, ‘I promise to 
y," and is signed by two or more persons, {t is deemed 
be thetr Joint and several note; each and all being 
ee for its performance. 


§3.—The man becomes a British foe ga me, and 
nue to British law the moment he returns to his 
nitive country; anywhere else he will claim U.S. pro- 
tection, but here that does not avail him. 


In Dirr.cuttrzs —U.less under order of a compe- 
tent tribunal, the father is entitle to the guardian- 
ship of his children. This would apply where 
the wife refused to live with her husband. 


Nep.—Draggists’ show bottles are now made of 
coloured glass, and filled with pure water. They are 
considered jast as eff .ctive as the white gisss filled’ s with 
coloured water, and certa'n!y involve less trouble. 


Ancure —They are valuable only as curlosities now ; 
‘we do not think anyone would be likely to buy them, 
excep" for exhibition in a museum; put a short adver- 
— in a morning paper and ‘see what off.rs you 
ge 

Simon —I! a master has falled to properly instruct an 
apprentice, as 3; in the tedsnteres” application 
miy be made to the magistrates to cancel the inden- 
tures, or to order repayment of past of any premium 
pald, or both. 

P.sere.—Marshal B.z .ine, ty + French genera), with- 
drew h‘s forces from Mexico in February, 1867. He 
declared Maximilian’s posttion to be untenable. He 
married a rich Mexican lady, whose oa aided with 
Juarez He was gen be oon = in 


erally believed to 
secret plotting: with | the enemies of Maximilian for 
own personal ends. 





a —Yoa; a ony or In Q 1éensland ; or 
eatern Aus*ralia ; a: "regerde ot oltm ew 
Zealand is ~ "yy 


E algrante’ ation Ofhen 81, y 8 ~hy 
8.W., for latest information regarding trade in that 


walking arm-in-arm with a lady a 

omen gives her his loft arms—the oom arm nesrest the 

some say. Asa matter of fact it is to leave his 

right arm free for any other action that may be nec«s- 

sary, and to give her the opportuatty to hold with the 
arm in which she has most power—her right. 

A. B. 0.—C.lifornla, undoubtedly, but the fare Is 
ven Lash evar bone fe Saga et Yaad 
you mig ve to ew Yor 

work your Loy, Ly OR. 
slope ; that cou! Ledenwedy wy ts om there is prac- 
ticsl'y perpetual sam {n California, but 2 geod deal deal 
of exivemntly vigd winter on the way to 98. 


Fastrp10vus.—The daintlest perfame for one’s ward- 
robe and bureau ee, = » yw that is ~. 
likely to pall, or, oppressive, 
lavender. Big, comdestahine eine te bags of ‘hi 
clean, sweet can be bought at any druggist’s 
for very little ; aad half-a-dozen scattered among your 

belongings, will make them dainty and sweet. 


FORGIVé, 


Is it farewell? I murmur not. 
Mins was the fault, be mine the Icss! 
You tried my love,’and the fires hot 
Revealed not gold, but dross. 
I bear my punishment, but yet 
Iecry “ Forgtve me, and forget.” 
I hear my woe in silence, su 
Bs iowdo tee wap f hove net fensand, 
I know how to endare. 
The heart that thou has spurned, 
Will not bewail {ts fate —but yet 
I ory, *‘ Forgive me, and forget!” 


Drom, Gone! ‘T.sall lask; 
Forget oy = ee oo 
But pardon 


heavier 
Though Lows sweet lips be damb, 
And Pity’s eyes with tearz are wet— 
With tears that plead furzive—forget. 


Sah mo nck pen berenh thy sight 
With soul of all its sins not sbriven, 
eg tL 
Forgot but not forgiven. 
So ere thy sentance een, 
Forgive me, dear, and then forget. 


Grocer —South Airica is a healthy colony, but it 
would be folly on the part of a grocer to go out there in 
the hope of fia a sitaation, except he has introauo- 
sunny Sue wl at SB 
aa’ $ es, cost 
wap end enetien, 00 to reach the locality ; that is a fot ot of 
money to throw away on a chance. 


Oourrryman.—The P.ime Minister, as auch, does not 
receive any salary. Tae present Prime oe is 
Foreign Secretary, for which he rece'ves 25,000 a year. 
The pay of the the Chancellor of the omventens sen, 
and of the Lord Ohancellor £10,000. You will find all 
the salaries of Ministers and ‘othor high officials in 
‘ Waltaker’s Almanack. 


UssopHisticaTep.—A gentleman must not lift his hat 
toa lady until she either bows or recogni-es him; but 
when she does so, and he salutes, her escort, if she has 
one, must salute tn return b; slo raising his hat, even 
though he should not know the gentleman; similarly, 
it the gentleman is accom by a male friend he 
also is bound to raiso his hat to the lady, though he 
does not know hen 


In Dispurz —The Duk» of Cambridge was at = 
battle of Pen ard sfterthe Rasstans had been rou 

by the advance of the Highland Brigade, rode up to on 
Colin Campbell with £ the historically-famous salutation, 
** You are a brick S!r Colin ;” in fact, the Duke led one 
of the divisions into action at Alma; at Ink»rman agsin 
a0 Se SS Sy Se and had a horse shot 
under him. 


W. L.—What has been stated to you is not the fact ; 
some four or five years ago, during the campaign in 
Egypt, a general invitation was given to volunteer 
ba’taltons to offer for service abroad ; the invitation was 

not , but some twenty members 
of the Pst Offise R'fi+s in L mdon volanteered for field 

in Egypt as telegraphers, and their situations 
wera kept open for them. 


Fotiy.—There is no real cure for the enlarged j ints 
you have created by wearing hard, bk ay but if 


A.J. D. 





boots new, a0 as to gtve free, 
natural ee eo teos lane wt ually resume 
much of the shape they have lost 5 ig 3 pad of lint 


ot 
the joint, covered with a bit of 
ys, will tend tosoften any ‘‘ hard 


soaked in olive oll u 
otled ailk, for afew 
ness” on the joint 





B 8. F.—Your testim ntlals would be 
and P era oy ag State to go Wot hy you are 


late; in the 8» work begins to slacks" 

the raflways in au rue, and ie Gall in Winter 3 : 

your tions for re are complete s” 

will ot and you arrive when employe: ».. 

beginning to be discharged ; we think should wis" 
go upon th tr 


to your irlends before going out, 
advice. 


Lixavist.—There is not the very closs wy you 
suggest of Latin and Gselic languages, bat for such 


let 
Teutonto, _—- ‘olish, Russian, Bohemian). — 
anfan, Celtic jo Ch and, = Irish, &e-). 
Greek, Armenian, Persian, and Sanskrit ;” chnmeames 
such as yu sp2ak of can be traced in all thase, 


at Me Ser aie what you wish toe 
nd wre will take care that he is not tormented 
ion any topmnd y passing chi!dren. 

Tom —e S Stee. or any catalogue of, gymnastic 
appliances will pow ot 9 & small and inexpensive 
arrangement pH... Ay weights, which may be 
attached to a d 
heavy screws my be pat fi into strong wood. 
describing the use ot the machine are furnished with {t. 
This will assist you to develop and 
shoulders. A 


simply from s arms and taking long, deep 
breaths, ae or mos: 
healthfal g sleep. Much depends upon 

the individual, 1 conditions oot 


Te 
decide it the head be high or low. 4 a rule, —— 
and hygienists of the old school iosist that the hest 
positfon is fiat upon the back without a pillow. This, 
however, would not answer at all for persons with 
aE Eanes Bo you seo that there is no 
ar! 





Lowpom Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weakly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Back Numerns, Parrs and Votumns are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 868, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol, LVIIL., ‘pound in cloth, 4s. 64. 


@@ Avy Lerrens To 3s ADDRESSED To THE Eprror GF 
Tux Lowpon Reapsr, 884, Strand, W.0. 


tht We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
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